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GENERAL JOSHUA WOODROW SILL 


BY ALBERT DOUGLAS 


—_—— 


FOREWORD 


With some sixty years intervening since the Civil 
War; and with the generation of men and women to 
whom it was a fearful reality almost all gone from 
earth; it cannot be hoped that many who knew him per- 
sonally will read this slight memoir of one of Ohio’s 
great and best soldiers of that war. 

But to these few, and especially to those who have 
urged me to use the letters and memoranda in my hands 
for the preparation of some memoir, as well as to all to 
whom this story of youthful devotion and valor may 
appeal, I dedicate this sketch. 

In stature General Sill was rather below than above 
medium height. His figure was well knit and erect, 
his carriage and movements vigorous and somewhat 
nervous, his whole appearance indicative of health. His 
hair and beard were brown, and his handsome, gentle 
eyes were of the same color. 

As I recall him during his visits in 1861, he was 
thoughtful and affectionate to those of his kin-folk with 
whom I saw him, fond of long walks and talks with his 
sisters and playful with his nephews and niece. Indeed 
as I look back to my earliest recollections of men and 
events, he seems to me “scarce other than my own ideal 
knight.” : 

Washington, D. C. 


ALBERT DOUGLAS. 
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JOSHUA WOODROW SILL 


General Joshua Woodrow Sill, who was killed on the 
morning of December 31, 1862, on the battlefield of 
Stone’s River, Tennessee, was born in Chillicothe on 
December 6, 1831. 

He was the son of Joseph Sill, of a family identified 
through several generations with the town of Lyme, 
Connecticut; though Rev. Richard Sill having been 
called to Granville, New York, his son Joseph was born 
there. He graduated at Middlebury College, Vermont, 
studied law, was admitted to the bar in Philadelphia; 
and the same year, 1814, came to Chillicothe, where he 
successfully practiced his profession for many years. 

General Sill’s mother was Elizabeth Woodrow, of 
Hillsboro, Ohio, daughter of a sturdy Quaker, Joshua 
Woodrow, for whom her son was named, and whose 
father, also named Joshua, came to Highland County, 
Ohio, from Culpepper, Virginia, in 1808. 

His mother having died before he was three years 
old, the boy Joshua Sill spent much of his youth in Hills- 
boro with his grandparents and relatives, among whom 
he was a favorite. His father was a scholar, a man of 
much reading, and gave his personal attention and care 
to the education of his son, especially in mathematics, 
as well as in Latin and general history. To his efforts 
and teaching the boy gave cordial response, as he was 
an apt pupil, of good mind and then and always a dili- 
gent student. As a youth he was not given to the more 
boisterous sports of his fellows, though a favorite 
among them; but was disposed to be quiet and serious 
even asa boy. Though quiet in manner, he was fond 
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of fun, had a quick wit and much enjoyed the society and 
fellowship of boys and girls of his own age. He early 
became an earnest Christian, and his sincere faith domi- 
nated his habits, conduct and speech till the day of his 
death. At West Point he organized a large class for 
Bible study and gave much of his spare time to its suc- 
cessful work. 

On July 1, 1849, in his eighteenth year, he entered, 
by the appointment of his father’s warm friend, Con- 
gressman John L. Taylor, the United States Military 
Academy as a cadet in the class of 1853. It does not 
appear likely that he went to the Military Academy from 
any predilection for the military profession as a voca- 
tion. It is probable that like many other boys he ac- 
cepted the appointment to West Point because it offered 
an inexpensive way to a good education, especially along 
the lines of his taste for mathematics; and this would 
seem to be confirmed by his choice upon graduation of 
the ordnance arm of the service. His father’s careful 
teaching and his own studious habits and clever mind, 
along with a first rate physical rating, resulted in his 
entrance to the Academy without difficulty or condi- 
tions; and he at once took and maintained high rank in 
his class. 


The roll of the class of 1853 contains the names | 


of some of the most distinguished generals of the 
Civil War, including James B. McPherson and Philip 
Sheridan, both from Ohio, and Schofield, victor in one 
of the last great battles in the West. When on July 1, 
1853, the class was graduated, McPherson, the hero and 
victim at Atlanta, stood first; William P. Craighill, of 
Virginia, afterwards a general in the Northern army, 
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was second and Sill was third on the roll of “honor 
men.” It is another interesting commentary on the 
often mooted question of class standing as related to 
professional success that the name of Phil. Sheridan, 
after five years at the Academy, stood thirty-fourth in 


the list of fifty-two names. 


Upon his graduation Sill was breveted second lieu- 
tenant of ordnance and assigned to the government 
arsenal at Watervliet, New York. He stayed there 
about a year; was made a second lieutenant May 11, 
1854, and a first lieutenant July 1, 1856. From Septem- 
ber, 1854, to August, 1857, he was assistant professor 
of history at West Point. During the next four years 
he was stationed at various posts, including the com- 
mand of the ordnance depot at Vancouver, Washington 
Territory, and of the ordnance depot at Leavenworth, 
Kansas. It was from the latter post that he took leave 
of absence; and on January 28, 1861, he resigned from 
the army to accept the professorship of Mathematics 
and Civil Engineering in the Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute of Brooklyn, New York, then and now one of 
the leading institutions of learning in its own field in 
the United States. 


When Sumter was fired upon and the call came, Sill 
at once resigned his Brooklyn professorship and ten- 
dered his services to the Governor of Ohio. It is evi- 
dent from the official records of the Board of Trustees 
of the Brooklyn Institute, the action of the faculty and 
otherwise that the young officer had won the sincere 
esteem of all at the Institute. Only a leave of absence 
was given him, other members of the faculty generously 
offering to do his work; resolutions were passed of the 
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most complimentary and cordial sort; and a handsome 
sword was presented to him. Now, as for more than 
fifty years, his class room in the Brooklyn Polytechnic 
has upon its wall a beautiful memorial tablet to this 
professor of but three months’ service. 

From April to July, 1861, Sill served as Assistant 
Adjutant General of Ohio. During July and August he 
served on General McClellan’s staff in western Virginia. 
On August 27th he was commissioned a colonel in the 
volunteer service of the United States, and helped to 
raise the Thirty-third Regiment of Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, of which he took command. 

Briefly stated, Sill’s military record was as follows: 
the Thirty-third Regiment was organized at Camp Mor- 
row, Portsmouth, Ohio, and joined Nelson’s army in 
eastern Kentucky early in October, 1861, where Colonel 
Sill won distinction at Ivy Mountain. Late in Novem- 
ber he was ordered to Louisville with dispatches from 
General Nelson to General Buell, then in command of 
the Army of the Ohio. By General Buell he was given 
command of a brigade in the Division of General O. M. 
Mitchell. He worked hard during the winter of 1861- 
1862, helping to make an army of the recent recruits 
under Buell. Their reports abundantly show that he 
won the esteem of both Buell and Mitchell. From Feb- 
ruary to July, 1862, he served with Mitchell in Kentucky, 
Tennessee and northern Alabama, winning distinction, 
in April, by his prompt and efficient execution of General 
Mitchell’s order for the seizure of the railroad from 
Stevenson west toward Decatur, Alabama. 

On July 16th, Sill was commissioned a brigadier 
general. In September, after Buell’s retreat to Louis- 
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ville and just before the battle of Perryville, he was 
placed by Buell in command of two divisions and 
ordered toward Frankfort, Kentucky, to hold in check 
the Confederate forces under General Kirby Smith; 
which he did, repulsing an attack made by Smith, pre- 
venting him from joining Bragg. Sill joined Buell at 
Perryville and in the pursuit of Bragg toward the south. 

On September 29th, Brigadier General Sill was 
placed by Buell in command of the Second Division of 
the First Army Corps, the Army df the Ohio. 

On October 30, 1862, General Buell was superseded 
in his command by General Rosecrans, and the Army of 
the Ohio became the so-called “right wing” of the new 
Fourteenth Army Corps, better known as the Army of 
the Cumberland; and on November 13th General Sill 
came into command of the Second Division of this right 
wing; which was commanded by Major General Anson 
McD. McCook. General Sill’s division consisted of the 
Fourth, Fifth and Sixth brigades, three batteries of 
artillery and part of a regiment of cavalry; and was in 
camp between Nashville and Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
until shortly before the fatal battle of Stone’s River. 
Just before that battle Brigadier General Richard W. 
Johnson, who had been a prisoner of war and recently 
exchanged, rejoined McCook’s command. _ Sill was the 
junior brigadier general of the right wing, and John- 
son’s commission antedated his by nearly a year, so that, 
when Johnson’s request for command of the Second 
Division was endorsed by McCook, Sill was obliged to 
give way; which he did cheerfully and without a mur- 
mur. At his and at Sheridan’s request, General Sill 
was given command of the First Brigade in the divi- 
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sion of his classmate, Sheridan, with whom he had 
later been associated on the Pacific coast. 


As one reads of the alert care with which Sill, on the 
night between the 30th and 31st of December, prepared 
his command for the anticipated attack of the morning, 
as compared to what Cist, the historian of the Army of 
the Cumberland, calls “the criminal carelessness” and 
“neglect of duty” of Johnson on McCook’s exposed right 
flank, it is impossible not to conjecture as to what “might 
have been” had Sill been left in charge of that division, 
every officer of which was devoted to him and regretted 
his loss. In reviewing his account of the battle Cist 
says: “It is safe to say that had the line of Johnson’s 
division been properly formed, with officers in their 
places, these troops would have given a very different 
account of themselves when the blow struck the right.” 
And Johnson, who knew well his danger and responsi- 
bility, was at his headquarters, a mile and a half away, 
when this blow did fall upon his illy formed and un- 
officered legions. We shall see how Sill spent that fate- 
ful night and morning. 

Few, if any, more interesting battles from a military 
point of view occurred during the Civil Warthan this 
along the banks of the rather insignificant stream, 
Stone’s River — Murfreesboro, as the battle is called 
in the Confederate annals. The plans of Rosecrans 
and of Bragg exactly overlapped. Each was to feint on 
the right and attack in force on the left. Bragg got 
started first and hardest. Rosecrans, McCook and 
Johnson had failed to make adequate preparation and 
the right wing of the Union army was crumpled up and 
driven back to the Nashville pike. Here Rosecrans 
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rallied his forces, and here the army was saved from 
rout and utter disaster by that unconquered soldier who 
later on was again-to save Rosecrans and the Army of 
the Cumberland—-Thomas, “‘the Rock of Chickamauga.” 

That 31st day of December, 1862, marks the highest 
tide, the very peak, of the successes of the Confederate 
arms. And had their success of the morning continued 
to the evening of that day, no man can now declare what 
the ultimate result might have been. One of the pro- 
found students of the war, Wilson J. Vance, in his in- 
troduction to his book entitled Stone’s River, the Turn- 
ing Point of the Civil War, says: “Gettysburg, in- 
deed, may have been the wound mortal to the Confed- 
eracy, but it was at Stone’s River that the South, at the 
pinnacle of confidence and warlike power, was halted 
and beaten back, never again to exhibit such strength 
and menace.” 

At the North it was a time of deep depression. The 
) fall elections had been most discouraging ; — enlistments 
had nearly ceased. Buell had proved a great disappoint- 
ment and had been superseded. McClellan had also dis- 
appointed the nation and had been superseded by Burn- 





y side, who, but two weeks before, had been repulsed with 
. frightful slaughter at Fredericksburg. Only a week 
, before, Grant, near Vicksburg, had lost his immense 
d depot of supplies at Holly Springs. Only two days be- 
s fore, Sherman had been hurled back from Chickasaw 
n Bluffs. That December, too, at sea the famous Monitor 
rt had gone down and the Alabama and Florida had been 
d let loose to prey upon northern commerce. Gold had 
d reached an enormous premium and the National credit 
id had touched its lowest ebb, Gladstone had just created 
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a profound sensation by declaring, “We may anticipate 
with certainty the success of the Southern States.” 


Thus will be seen the force of wHat the above quoted 
historical critic says of Stone’s River: 


“It is in the light of what it might have been rather than 
what it was that Stone’s River must be judged. Had Bragg been 
able to drive his infantry across the Nashville pike on the last day 
of 1862, the capture or destruction — whole or partial — of his 
enemy would have been one of the least of these consequences. 
The way to the Ohio would have been open and opulent northern 
cities at the mercy of Confederate arms. Overwhelming forces 
could have been turned against Grant to crush him. Europe’s 
recognition could have been no longer logically denied to the 
Richmond Government.” 


This is not the occasion to discuss the details of this 
memorable battle, but it was and is some comfort to 
those to whom the death of young Sill was the supreme 
sacrifice of that war to realize that he died at a supreme 
crisis of that war; and ‘that his careful preparation dur- 
ing the anxious hours of his last night upon earth, and 
his heroic and repeated repulse of the expected attacks 
of the enemy, just before he met death, were in some 
part the means of saving his country in that fateful 
hour. 

As has already been suggested, it is altogether prob- 
able that young Sill sought or accepted an appointment 
to West Point for the opportunity it gave him to acquire 
an education rather than from any inclination to the 
profession of arms; that upon graduation he chose the 
department of ordnance rather than the more active 
and essentially military service with cavalry or infantry; 
and that after eight years’ service when the opportunity 
came to him to enter upon the congenial work of a 
professor in a well established institution of learning, he 
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resigned from the army. It is patent that he much 
enjoyed this work and won the sincere regard of those 
with whom he was associated. Though he returned to 
the army at once when the war came, this was from a 
just sense of his duty and from motives of patriotism. 
From this time to the end his letters make it clear that 
it was only this sense of duty and loyalty to his country 
that kept him in the army, and that he longed for service 
in some other than the tented field and the field of battle. 
That he was a successful soldier and rose rapidly in his 
profession may seem inconsistent with the fact, which 
becomes obvious from his letters to relatives at home, 
that he found his surroundings distasteful and that he 
doubted his own qualification for the rank and for the 
important commands which, unsought by him, were 
from time to time conferred upon him. His manly 
courage is beyond question; but in character he was 
essentially a man of peace, a sincere Christian, a man of 
quiet manners, pure speech, of refined habits and of 
gentle disposition; so much so that the charge made by 
Confederate General Bragg, that on a certain march he 
was guilty of cruelty and barbarity towards civilians 
must inevitably have been based upon mis-information, 
at least so far as regards any complicity or even knowl- 
edge on the part of Sill. From his first campaign with 
Nelson in eastern Kentucy to the end his letters to his 
father, sister and others demonstrated his strong dis- 
taste for the inherent barbarity of war, and constant, 
earnest endeavor to prevent all looting and disorder 
among his fellow officers, and won his men, in regiment, 
brigade and division, to an unusual degree of discipline 
is capable of ready proof. 
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His men obeyed him the more readily because they 
respected and esteemed him. One of his officers wrote: 
“The men of the Second Division fairly worshiped him, 
for he treated them like men,” and then proceeded to 
illustrate his meaning. Another wrote: “No man in 
this entire army, as I believe, was so much admired, 
respected and beloved by inferiors and superiors in rank 
as was General Sill.” Such quotations could be multi- 
plied. The officers under whom he served — Nelson, 
Buell, Mitchell and McCook — all testify to his worth, 
modesty and efficiency. One says, “He was the most 
unassuming man I ever knew.” Ina letter to a sister, 
with whom he was upon terms of special intimacy, writ- 
ten soon after his promotion had been announced, he 
says: “Do not call me General. Without any false 
modesty I can truly say that my present responsibilities 
give me sufficient anxiety and perplexity; and a chieftain 
who rules the fate of hundreds or thousands ought to 
possess a frame of mind very different from my quiet 
and homely aspirations.” And again to the same cor- 
respondent he expresses his disregard for “the honor 
of the thing,” and the earnest desire that he might “‘per- 
form my duty in a less conspicuous but equally service- 
able situation.” Indeed such self-depreciation appears 
as constantly in his letters as commendation of his serv- 
ices, care.and success appears in the letters of others. 

A few further quotations from letters of his brother 
officers will throw light upon his character. Says one 
who knew Sill very intimately: “He was a firm believer 
in the Christian religion, and all who came in contact 
with him were impressed by his example.” Another 
writes: “A nobler, purer minded man never lived. In 
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thirteen months that I was on his personal staff I never 
heard him utter a profane word.” Another officer of 
his staff wrote: “It has never been my lot among men 
to be so pleasantly situated as when associated with him. 
I love him, but indeed no one knew him well but to love 
him.” 

When upon the battlefield the news of Sill’s death 
was brought to Sheridan, who lost that morning every 
one of his brigade commanders, an officer who was quite 
near to him writes that Sheridan exclaimed: “What? 
Sill? My God! So good and pure a man!” 

The night before the battle Sill slept but little. The 
letters of his aides-de-camp, the reports of General Sher- 
idan and of Major Hibbard, of the Thirty-fourth Wis- 
consin, one of Sill’s regiments, disclose all the details. 

He got up and left his tent a little past midnight; 
and after listening a while to the movements of the 
enemy on the other side of the valley, he called an or- 
derly and asked for his horse. One of his aides there- 
upon came out of the tent, intending to ride with him; 
but Sill told him to go back and lie down, that he was 
only going over to General Sheridan’s tent. 


Sheridan in his official report says: “At two o'clock 
of the morning of the 31st General Sill, who had com- 
mand of my right brigade, reported great activity on the 
part of the enemy immediately in his front.” Sill stayed 
some time talking with Sheridan, and it was agreed that 
before morning Sill should have two regiments from 
another brigade to strengthen his line. Sill then seems 
to have visited his lines, to look after and encourage 
his officers and men. Major Hibbard in his report 
says that at about three in the morning General Sill 
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came down to his regiment, talked with the officers and 
among other things told them that they would be sup- 
ported by two extra regiments. About daybreak he 
sent aid to tell General Sheridan that these reserves 
had not arrived; but the orderly writes that he “met the 
two regiments from General Schaeffer’s brigade on their 
way to the front.” Had the same anxious care been 
exercised elsewhere the story of the morning might have 
been far other than it was. 

As has been said, the battle opened upon the extreme 
right ; but, Sheridan reports, “About 7 A. M. the enemy 
advanced to the attack across an open cotton field on 
Sill’s front.” In this field, on rising ground beyond the 
Hardman house, which quickly became a field hospital, 
General Sill had posted his artillery. The fire of artil- 
lery and infantry drove back the Confederates, under 
McCown and Hardee, with heavy loss. The latter in his 
report says: ‘The battle here was bloody.” The en- 
emy then reformed his lines, strengthened them with his 
reserves and once more pressed forward. Such is Cist’s 
account, and he continues: ‘Again these heavy lines 
struck Carlin and Sill and were again handsomely re- 
pulsed; Sill gallantly charging the rebels and driving 
them into their line of entrenchments.” Sut, as Sill, 
among the guns of Bush’s battery rallied and cheered 
on his troops, (so we read in the report of the Confed- 
erate General, McCown:) ‘Private Clark Jenkins of 
Co. D, First Arkansas Rifles, seeing a Federal officer 
rallying his command, detached himself from his Com- 
pany, and, taking deliberate aim, shot him from his 
horse.” The young rifleman’s aim was but too true. 
His ball entered near his victim’s left eye and killed him 
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instantly. Captain Stearns writes: “He never spoke 
after he was struck. I was within twenty feet of him, 
ran to him and raising his head, spoke to hifn, but he did 
not reply.” His men bore his body back some distance; 
but a third and successful charge of the enemy upon 
troops temporarily without a leader, compelled them to 
leave it near.the Hardman house. It was recognized 
and taken to Murfreesboro by the Confederates. After 
their retreat it was interred: by Captain Stearns, and a 
month later reached Chillicothe in charge of a commit- 
tee of citizens who had gone South to recover it. Ona 
dark, rainy day in early February, with banners and 
with music, it was buried on the brow of the beautiful 
hill which overlooks the valley and city where he was 
born, thirty-one years before. 

Over his grave a bereaved sister erected a monu- 
ment, a fluted column, ‘broken below its capital, draped 
with the flag of his country. 

Three of the men of the West Point class of 1853, 
who rose to great distinction, are honored by equestrian 
statues in Washington; and as we think of Sill, so young, 
so modest and winning in his personality, so painstaking 
and efficient, so able and so gallant, we cannot but con- 
jecture what his career might have been had the aim of 
the Arkansas rifleman been less sure. 





THE PILLARS OF HARRISON COUNTY 


BY JOSEPH T. HARRISON 


There are three native pillars of stone, in Harrison 
County, Ohio, which, if their age is reckoned from 
the date when they first reared their heads above the 
surrounding landscape, are older than Rome, older than 
the Pyramids, and older than the Sphinx itself. 

They are located in the north, central, and southern 
parts of the county, the first two on the tops of hills and 
the third well down from the top of the adjacent hill, 
and appear to be portions of a continuous stratum of 
said rock that spread above the entire present surface 
of the county. If this be true, the present inhabitants 
of the county are all living in basements of what was 
formerly the land surface of Harrison and Carroll 
Counties. The stratified structure of these pillars 
shows that they have never been disturbed by anything — 
to move them from their present location since they 
were formed. They consist of nothing but water de- 
posited sand in regular layers. 

They stand erect like pillars, and had not the des- 
ecrating hand of the white man removed, from the top 
of the first two, about eight feet for building purposes, 
their present height would be about twenty feet. Their 
present isolated character is as much shown by the 
erosion and the wearing away of the remainder of the 
parent stratum in the great age of their existence, as 
the teeth that remain in the human jaw, when the 
neighboring teeth have disappeared, and the gums have 

(120) 
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shrunken away. They are simply the hard and per- 
sistent portions of that rock which were also favored 
in their location and permitted to stand in their original 
position. 

The best known of these is Standing Stone, about 
one mile west of Cadiz, on the Hedge farm in the north- 
east quarter of section 11, Cadiz Township, just north 
of the old Indian Trail, afterwards known as the Mo- 














“Scio SToNE,”’ Norrn TownsuHip, Harrison County. 


ravian Road, traversed by the early settlers of Gnadden- 
hutten, in Tuscarawas County, the murder of whose 
Indian converts in the stockade, in 1782, was the foulest 
blot upon the reputation of the white race in this 
country. 

Another is on the Woods farm, about two miles 
northeast. of Scio, in the northeast quarter of section 
27, North Township, now owned by Solomon Albaugh, 
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in the north edge of the county, and in full view on the 
left of the road leading from Scio to Kilgore, just after 
you pass the junction of the road that leads to New 
Rumley (the birthplace of General Custer), and is on 
the top of about as high a hill as there is in the 
vicinity. 

The third is in the southwestern part of the county, 
about three miles northeast of Moorefield, section 6, 
in Moorefield Township, and about one-fourth mile 
north of the old Nottingham Church, on the T. R. 
Crawford farm. 


A popular error about these solitary pillars of 
sandstone has long obtained, and it is my purpose to 
give what, I believe, is a better explanation. Henry 
Howe says in his Historical Collections of Ohio: 


“About one and one-half miles west of Cadiz, on the 
northern peak of a high sandy ridge, are the remains of what 
is called ‘standing stone,’ from which a branch of Stillwater de- 
rived its name. The owner of the land had quarried off its 
top some eight feet. It is sandstone, and was originally from 
sixteen to eighteen feet high, about fifty feet around its base, 
and tapered from midway up to a cone-like top, being only about 
twenty feet around near its summit. It is said to have been a 
place of great resort by the Indians, and its origin has been a 
subject of speculation with many people. It is, however, what 
geologists term a boulder, and was brought to its present position 
from, perhaps, a thousand miles north, embedded in a huge 
mass of ice, in some great convulsion of nature, ages since.” 


Such an error should not be allowed to go uncon- 
tradicted, and one cannot help feeling that it was little 
less than sacrilege to remove the tops of these stones 
or to deface them in any way. If they had been “em- 
bedded in a huge mass of ice,” the consequent stress 
and strain would have destroyed their stratified struc- 
ture; nor could it be explained how such a cause would 
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have put them down in their present locations in perfect 
alignment with the underlying stone strata, its own 
strata perfectly preserved, and in close proximity to 
disintegrated sandstone material of similar character. 


Southeastern Ohio was not affected by glacial ac- 
tion. A glance over the hills of Harrison County shows 
the tops to be on nearly the same level. The county 
comprises high land, which makes a watershed between 
the short streams that run eastwardly and directly to 
the Ohio River, and the head waters of Connotton and 
Stillwater Creeks, which flow westwardly to ‘the Tus- 
carawas River, and thence into the Muskingum and the 
Ohio at Marietta. 

The present broken surface of hills and valleys com- 
prises simply the under side of a higher plain, and these 
pillars we now see are simply the roots or bases of still 
older and higher hills. This broken surface of hill and 
valley is no more than the small elevations and gutters 
in a grain field after a hard rain, but they are on a larger 
scale, the result of the errosive action of the centuries. 
The remains of the Glacial Era are found in the fringe 
of deposits of earth and granite stone (moraines): ex- 
tending northeastwardly from Cincinnati to Ashtabula, 
with a great terminal moraine below and near Cincin- 
nati. Our oldest hills of this state are to be found in 
eastern Ohio. The period for natural erosion was much 
longer in that locality and commenced long before the 
glacial era. The deep valleys of the Ohio and Mus- 
kingum Rivers are notable examples. 

The undisturbed location of these “pillars” upon 
high hills and long protected by the forest has saved 
them from the undermining and disintegrating causes 
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which have carried away the remainder of the parent 
ledge, which then crossed the present valleys in their 
vicinity. Had the parent stratum of rock, of which 
they were once part, remained, there would now be seen 
many natural bridges of stone crossing the adjacent 
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valleys, but when its foundations were gone, the sand- 
stone easily crumbled and fell. The rock and land ad- 
jacent to these pillars of sandstone on the present hills 
have worn and shrunken away and left them as natu- 
rally as a human gum may shrink from a tooth, and 
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leave it apparently longer than in the early life of the 
individual. Indeed, upon the hillsides near these stone 
may be seen the disintegrated portions of this ancient 
stratum of sandstone. The layers of sandstone may 
now be seen in these ancient pillars as distinctly as one 
may count the layers of a jelly cake. And they have 
the same natural dip towards the south and east as the 
Berea sandstone, the oil bearing rock, which now lies 
1100 feet below, but comes to the surface at Berea in 
the northern part of the state. 

In many of the valleys may still be seen broken 
portions of lower rock strata, scattered along the 
hillsides of Connotton and Stillwater Creeks and 
their branches, which have rolled down to lower levels. 
Remnants of the parent ledge may be seen sticking out 
of the eroded hillsides. 

These permanent portions are nearer the tops of the 
hills in the northern part of Harrison County and those 
of Carroll County which adjoins it on the north, than 
that of the Nottingham stone in the south, and shows 
about the natural dip of the strata of the south and east. 
The Nottingham stone is newer. Its top was exposed 
at a later date. The superimposed earth and rock were 
eroded away at a later period. 

The photograph of the Scio Stone on the Woods 
farm shown in the illustration was taken September 2, 
1920, by Mr. J. A. McKay, of Cleveland, Ohio. It 
shows the outlines, stratified form and fallen particles 
around it. It is about ten feet high, and on the top 
its greatest length and width are eighteen and twelve 
feet respectively. The figure of the writer in the picture 
shows its relative height. 
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The one at Cadiz, Standing Stone, shows thinner 
layers of strata. It is about twelve feet high and its 
greatest length and width on top are sixteen by eighteen 
feet. 


On September 3, 1920, we also saw the one near 
Moorefield and the old Nottingham Church. Its photo 
was taken in October, 1917, by William F. Compher, of 
Moorefield, Ohio, and the pillar is locally known as the 
Indian Watch Tower. It is about eighteen feet high, 
ten by ten feet on top, and stands on a slender base 
that cannot be over four by five feet. The greatest pro- 
jection is towards the front, and the mass is so great 
above it that in time the whole rock will fall in this 
direction. 

It is located on a hillside in a woods, at an altitude 
of about fifty feet below the top of the nearest hill. 
Large portions of the same ledge lie around it, and 
ferns, moss, flowers and vines almost cover the top. 

There is such a_ similarity between the Scio and 
Cadiz pillars in color, strata, position and texture, thai 
they doubtless belong to the same ancient ledge of sand- 
stone that once overlaid the country. Both show the 
presence of iron, both alternate in color from the light 
yellow of common sand to that of brick dust; both are 
on the tops of high hills, and both are in grassy fields, 
with no traces of the parent ledge about them, except 
what may be found beneath the surface near the Cadiz 
stone, for stone of the same character has been quarried 
just beneath the surface in its vicinity. Not so with the 
Scio stone, for it stands on its original foundation on 
a peak of a hill and all remains of the parent ledge are 
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gone.. They are the oldest “twin brothers” in all the 
county,—the oldest perhaps in Ohio. 

They are so old and their sides so eroded that the 
softer parts have the appearance of having been eaten 
into holes, while the iron and harder parts still maintain 
a stout resistance to the “tooth of time.” If we could 
unroll the scroll of their history, what a wonderful 
story they would tell. 











SENECA JOHN, INDIAN CHIEF 


ERECTION OF MONUMENT TO HIS MEMORY 





COMPILED BY BASIL MEEK 


SENECA JOHN 


Not much is known pertaining to the direct biog- 
raphy of Seneca John. The most that we have is inci- 
dental to and related in the story of his execution. He 
belonged however to a prominent family of his tribe 
and was one of four brothers, or rather of three full 
brothers named Comstock, Steel and Coonstick and him- 
self a half brother of the three named. 

Comstock was a principal chief of his tribe. Seneca 
John succeeded Comstock as chief and Coonstick suc- 
ceeded Seneca John, or became a chief after Seneca 
John’s death. Thus it appears that the family furnished 
three chiefs of the tribe. 

From the story mentioned, we find that Seneca John 
was a tall noble looking man, and resembled Henry 
Clay of Kentucky; and like Clay was very eloquent as 
a speaker — the most eloquent of his tribe. If ill feel- 
ing arose in the councils he could by his eloquence and 
persuasive powers of speech restore harmony. He was 
very amiable and agreeable in his manners and cheerful 
in disposition. These traits combined made him popu- 
lar with his tribe, and upon the death of Comstock he 
was made a chief. His credit at the Trading Post at 
Lower Sandusky was of the highest, and he often be- 
(128) 
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BASIL MEEK. 


Basil Meek, the veteran historian, was born at New Castle, Henry 
County, Indiana, April 20, 1829. This month he therefore completes his 
ninety-third year. His paternal 
great grandfather came from 
England to Virginia. His 
father, John Meek, was born in 
1774 near Ellicott’s Mills, now 
Ellicott City, in the state of 
Maryland. The son Basil lived 
at different places in Indiana. 
In 1853 he was elected clerk of 
the circuit court of Owen 
County, that state and served 
two terms of four years each. 
In 1864 he moved to Sandusky 
County, Ohio, and resided for a 
time on a farm near Clyde. In 
1871 he became a member of 
the Sandusky County bar and 
practiced until February 10, 
1879, when he entered upon his 
duties as clerk of courts, a posi- 
tion that he held for two terms. 
He was appointed postmaster at 
Fremont by President Cleveland 
and had charge of the office 
from September 1, 1886 to 
March 1, 1891. At the conclu- 
sion of this service he returned to the practice of the law which he has 
followed since that time. Mr. Meek was twice married and has a num- 
ber of children and grandchildren living. He is the author of the 
Twentieth Century History of Sandusky County, a volume of 934 pages, 
published in 1909. He has also written a number of historical sketches 
which have appeared in print. The accompanying portrait is from a 
photograph taken on his ninetieth birthday. 
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came security for the more improvident members of his 
tribe. He was peace loving, but by reason of his high 
qualities and popularity he was the victim of jealousy 
and envy on the part of his brothers, which finally 
resulted in his tragic death, near the spot where the 
monument erected to his memory stands. 


During an expedition by his half brothers Steel and 
Coonstick, in the West hunting, trapping and looking 
for a new home for the tribe, lasting about three years, 
Chief Comstock died. On their return in 1828, they 
found Seneca John chief in charge of the tribe as the 
successor of Comstock. This so aroused their jealousy 
and excited their envy that they determined to make 
away with him, and accordingly preferred the false 
charge against him of causing the death of Comstock by 
witchcraft. According to the belief of the Senecas, the 
superstition of witchcraft was to them a verity, a 
magical or supernatural power, by agreement, with evil 
spirits, the possessor of which could bring calamity upon 
or even death of the victim. The penalty for its practice 
was death. Seneca John, being innocent of any wrong 
in the death of Comstock, denied the charge, in a strain 
of pathos and eloquence rarely equalled, in expressions 
of love for Comstock and grief over his death, but with- 
out avail He was condemned to die, and was killed by 
his brothers accordingly, in the month of August, 1828, 
under the semblance of the execution of a judicial sen- 
tence, and was buried with Indian ceremonies not more 
than twenty feet from where he fell. 


Sardis Birchard, cited in Knapp’s History, remem- 
bered the death of Seneca John. He said: 
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“The whole tribe seemed to be in town the evening before 
his execution. John stood by me on the porch of my store, as 
the other Indians rode away. He looked at them with so much 
sadness in his face, that it attracted my attention and I wondered 
at John’s letting them go away without him. He inquired of 
me the amount of his indebtedness at my store. The amount 
was given. He bade me good-bye, and went away without relat- 
ing any of the trouble. 

“Chiefs Hard Hickory and Tall Chief came into town the 
day of the killing of John, or the next day, and told me about 
it. Tall Chief always settled the debts of Indians who died — 
believing they could not enter the good hunting ground of the 
spirit land until their debts were paid. He settled the bill of 
Seneca John, after his death.’’* 


THE EXECUTION 


The particulars of the tragedy as related by an In- 
dian chief, named Hard Hickory by whose cabin it was 
enacted, and who was present are substantially as fol- 
lows: 

His brothers pronounced him guilty and declared 
their determination to become his executioners. John 
replied that he was willing to die, and only wished to 
live until next morning to see the sun rise once more. 
This request being granted, John told them that he 
would sleep that night on Hard Hickory’s porch, which 
fronted the East, where they would find him at sunrise. 
He chose that place, because he did not wish to be killed 
in the presence of his wife, and desired that the Chief 
Hard Hickory witness that he died like a man. 

Coonstick and Steel retired for the night to an old 
cabin’ nearby. In the morning in company with Shane, 
another Indian, they proceeded to the house of Hard 
Hickory — who was informant — who stated that a 
little after sunrise, he heard their footsteps on the porch, 





_ _*This quotation is a paraphrase, in part, of the reminiscences of 
Sardis Birchard recorded in Knapp’s History of the Maumee Valley. 
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and he opened the door just wide enough to peep out. 
He saw John asleep on his blanket and them standing 
near him. At length one of them woke him and. he 
immediately rose, took off a large handkerchief which 
was around his head, letting his unusually long hair fall 
upon his shoulders. This being done, he looked around 
upon the landscape and upon the rising sun, to take a 
farewell look of a scene he was never again to behold; 
and then announced to his brothers that he was ready 
to die. Shane and Coonstick each took him by the arm 
and Steel walked behind him. In this way they led him 
about ten steps from the porch when his brother Steel 
struck him with a tomahawk on the back of his head, 
and he fell to the ground bleeding freely. Supposing 
the blow sufficient to kill him, they dragged him under a 
peach tree nearby. Ina short time he revived however, 
the blow having been broken by his great mass of hair. 
Knowing that it was Steel that struck him, John as he 
lay, turned his head toward Coonstick and said “Now, 
brother, take your revenge.” This so operated on Coon- 
stick that he interposed to save him; but the proposition 
enraged Steel to such an extent that he drew his knife 
and cut John’s throat from ear to ear; and the next day 
he was buried with the usual Indian ceremonies near 
the spot where he fell as before stated, and his grave 
was surrounded by a small picket fence, which three 
years later was removed by Coonstick and Steel. 


THE MONUMENT 
The monument erected by the Sandusky County 


Pioneer and Historical Association, was unveiled with 
interesting ceremonies July 4, 1921. It is placed by 
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the east side of the public road, west of and near the 
spot where Seneca John was executed and where he was 
buried, being the site of Chief Hard Hickory’s cabin 
and of the present residence of Edwin Young, about one 
and a half miles north from the village of Greenspring. 
It consists of a boulder of unique shape, being flat in 
front and rear surfaces, unlike most of its sort, which 
are rounded in form. It is thirty-six inches in height, 
thirty inches in width, and twenty-four inches thick at 
the base, gradually becoming thinner toward the top. 
It is granite in formation, with one edge or side a pebble 
conglomerate the entire height of the stone. It stands 
firmly set on a concrete base. The inscription is as 
follows: 


SENECA INDIAN 
RESERVATION 


SENECA JOHN 
NOTED CHIEF 


WAS EXECUTED 
NEAR THIS SPOT, EASTERLY 
BY HIS TRIBE IN 


1828 
CHARGED WITH WITCHCRAFT 


NORTH 30 RODS IS THE NORTH BOU NDARY 
OF THE RESERVATION. 


ERECTED BY THE SANDUSKY COUNTY 
PIONEER & HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


— 1921 — 
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THE SENECAS 


The Seneca Indians, occupying what was known as 
the Seneca Reservation described below, of whom 
Seneca John was a prominent Chief, as noted above, 
were offshoots of the old Seneca Nation, one of those 
comprising the once noted Iroquois Confederacy in the 
State of New York, east of the Niagara River, called the 
Five Nations. They were often spoken of as the 
‘“Senecas of Sandusky,” located as they were along the 
Sandusky River and vicinity. Mingled with them were 
wandering remnants of other tribes. All these had 
occupied this region for very many years prior to the 
date of the reservation, probably ever since the extermi- 
nation of the former occupants, the Erie Nation, by the 
Five Nations about the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is quite probable that in the wars against the 
Eries, portions of the Senecas, and perhaps of other 
tribes, of the Five Nations, finding this a “goodly land” 
in which to dwell, remained permanently, thus becoming 
the progenitors of the Senecas of the reservation. It 
was an ideal land and home for them. The beautiful 
Sandusky River was then navigable for canoes all the 
year round. The river teemed with fish, the marshes 
were alive with wild fowl, and the forests abounded with 
large game. It was, indeed, suggestive and emblematic 
of their hoped for happy hunting ground in the land of 
the hereafter, in which they believed and expected to 
gain. In their intercourse with the whites they were 
friendly, but drunken quarrels and fatal jealousies not 
infrequently disturbed the peace among themselves. It 
was unlawful to furnish them with intoxicating liquors, 
but the law was violated by the whites, as indicated by 
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the return of indictments against several parties at the 
first term of the Common Pleas Court (1820) for selling 
intoxicating liquor to Indians. They lived in the vil- 
lages throughout the reservation, but their head- 
quarters, or seat of government was in Sandusky 
County about two m‘les northwest from the site of 
Greenspring village. Their council house in which all 
matters concerning the administration of their govern- 
ment by the chiefs and head men were held, was located 
not far from the place where the monument just erected 
stands. Trials for offenses committed were here held, 
and punishments meted out to the guilty. For murder 
and witchcraft the penalty was death. Execution of the 
death sentence was carried into effect by the nearest of 
kin, to the person against whom the crime had been com- 
mitted. The similar provision in theseHebrew criminal 
code is believed by some authorities a suggestion of 
the Semitic racial origin of the Senecas as probably 
descended from one of the lost tribes of Israel. Their 
principal burying ground was in what is now Ballville 
Township in Sandusky County. 

While the U. S. Government claimed and exercised 
ultimate sovereignty over all reservations, it conceded 
and allowed complete personal independence to the indi- 
vidual occupants, and complete municipal or civil juris- 
diction to the tribes in all matters pertaining to their 
own manners, customs and laws, including punishment 
for crimes and offenses against them. They were in 
respect to these matters an independent sovereignty, or 
power. This was clearly recognized by the Judges of 
the Supreme Court held in Sandusky County in 1828 at 
Lower Sandusky, as is learned from a statement related 
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by Judge David Higgins in Knapp’s History of the 
Maumee Valley. He was Judge of the Common Pleas 
Court from 1831 to 1837 and familiar with the facts 
related. He says he was informed that Seneca John 
was tried by a council of head men, and that upon full 
investigation was condemned to die, and Coonstick was 
required to execute his brother. During a session of 
the Supreme Court (1828) someone in Lower Sandusky 
caused the arrest of Coonstick for murder, on com- 
plaints before a Justice of the Peace. The facts in the 
in the case being presented to the Judges of Supreme 
Court, they decided that the execution of Seneca John 
was an act completely within the jurisdiction of the 
Seneca Council; and that Coonstick was justified in the 
execution of a judicial sentence which he was the 
proper person to carry into effect. 

The case was dismissed and Coonstick discharged. 
No record, however, of the case is found, but there is 
no doubt as to the fact stated. Thus, Seneca John, 
though he was killed on a false charge prompted by 
jealousy, yet as the form of the law of the tribe had been 
followed in his trial and condemnation, his execution 
was not regarded as murder in the legal sense. It was, 
however, cold blooded murder morally. Here as 
formerly, in a bigoted portion of so-called civilized 
people, of our own-country, cold blooded murders were 
committed in the name of punishment for this so-called 
crime of witchcraft. 


THE RESERVATION 


In 1817, by treaty the Indians ceded to the United 
States all their claim to lands in Ohio, except cer- 
tain reservations. Among these was that known as the 
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Seneca Reservation. This consisted as finally concluded 
of 40,000 acres on the east side of the Sandusky 
River in the counties of Sandusky and Seneca. About 
one-fourth of the area was in Sandusky County. The 
boundaries of the reservation may be described as fol- 
lows: 


Commencing on the east bank of the Sandusky 
River in Ballville Township, Sandusky County opposite 
the mouth of Wolf Creek, running thence east through 
the north parts of sections 29, 28, 26, and 25 in said 
township, and section 30, 29, 28 and into the northwest 
quarter of section 27 in Green Creek Township, thence 
through the west parts of said section 27, and section 
34 in Green Creek Township south to the boundary lines 
between Sandusky and Seneca Counties, thence continu- 
ing south centrally, through the townships of Adams 
and Scipio in Seneca County to a point in the latter 
township on the line between sections 9 and 10 from 
which point a line running straight west strikes a point 
80 rods south of the south line of section 8 in Clinton 
Township on the east bank of the Sandusky River, and 
thence northerly along the meandering of the river in 
said counties of Seneca and Sandusky to the place of 
beginning. 

Owing to the increasing white settlements about the 
reservation, with the consequent encroachments of civili- 
zation on the savage life of the occupants and disap- 
pearance of game, the reservation was becoming unsuit- 
able as an abode for them, and accordingly they decided 
to abandon it for a home in the West beyond the then 
pale of civilization, and under the treaty of Washington 
made on the 28th day of February, 1831, they ceded the 
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entire reservation to the United States. The treaty 
provided that the United States should sell all the land, 
deduct from the proceeds certain expenses and $6,000.00 
advanced to the tribe and to hold the balance of the pur- 
chase money until the same should be demanded, by the 
chiefs, and in the meantime pay them 5% interest on 
same. On the part of the Senecas the treaty was 
signed by Coonstick, Hard Hickory, Good Hunter, and 
Small Cloud Spicer. In 1831 the tribe in a body, a 
sorrowful procession it may well be imagined, departed 
from the land of their birth, their beloved hunting 
grounds, and the graves of their kindred dead, for their 
new home beyond the Mississippi. In 1832 by proclama- 
tion of President Andrew Jackson, the lands of the 
reservation were surveyed and placed on sale by the 
United States Government. 


NOTES 


Judge David Higgins, to whom reference is made 
in the preceding article, gives a very different story in 
regard to the character, trial and execution of Seneca 
John. This is recorded in Knapp’s History of the Mau- 
mee Valley, pages 282-283: 


“During the session of the Supreme Court at Fremont, in 
the the year 1822, (I may be mistaken in the year), some person 
in Fremont (then Lower Sandusky) instituted a complaint be- 
fore a Justice of Peace against the head chief of the Senecas for 
murder, and he was arrested and brought before the Justice, ac- 
companied by a number of the principal men of his tribe. The 
incidents upon which this proceeding was founded are very in- 
teresting as illustrating the Indian life and character. With this 
head chief (who among the Americans passed by the appelation 
of Coonstick) I was somewhat acquainted. He was a_ noble 
speciman of a man, a fine form, dignified in manner, and evincing 
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much good sense in conversation and conduct. Some two years 
before this time, in prospect of his tribe removing to the west 
of the Mississippi, Coonstick had traveled to the West, and had 
been absent a year and a half in making his explorations. The 
chief had a brother who was a very bad Indian, and during the 
absence of the chief, had made much disturbance among the 
tribe; and among other crimes, he was charged with intriguing 
with a medicine woman and inducing her to administer drugs to 
an Indian to whom he was inimical, which caused his death. 
When the chief returned home, he held a council of his head 
men, to try his bad brother; and, upon full investigation, he was 
condemned to be executed. The performance of that sad act 
devolved upon the head chief—and Coonstick was required to 
execute his brother. The time fixed for the execution was the 
next morning. Accordingly, on the next morning, Coonstick, 
accompanied by several of his head men, went to the shanty 
where the criminal lived. He was sitting on a bench before his 
shanty. The party hailed him, and he approached them, and 
wrapping his blanket over his head, dropped on his knees before 
the executing party. Immediately Coonstick, raising his toma- 
hawk, buried it in the brains of the criminal, who instantly ex- 
pired. These facts being presented to the Supreme Court, they 
decided that the execution of the criminal was an act completely 
within the jurisdiction of the chief, and that Coonstick was 
justified in the execution of a judicial sentence, of which he was 
the proper person to carry into effect. The case was dismissed 
and Coonstick discharged.” 


Sardis Birchard in his reminiscences recorded in the 
work above quoted bears favorable testimony to the 
character of Seneca John and states that on the infor- 
mation furnished by Hard Hickory and on the approval 
of Tall Chief, Steel and Coonstick were arrested. At 
the trial, however, Tall Chief contrary to expectation 
did everything in his power to defend Steel and Coon- 
stick. 

The story as related by Mr. Meek is based largely 
upon the report of Henry C. Brish, Indian sub-agent at 
Upper Sandusky, and supported by the reminiscences of 
Sardis Birchard. In other words, the foregoing con- 
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tribution is supported by the testimony of two men who 
personally knew Seneca John, while Judge Higgins does 
not seem to have known him but had met and was favor- 
ably impressed with the appearance of Chief Coonstick. 
The Judge might have felt also that it was his duty to 
defend the action of the Supreme Court in this case. — 
[:ditor. 





THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY IN THE 
WORLD WAR* 


BY PROFESSOR WILBUR H. SIEBERT 


THE UNIVERSITY’S CONNECTION WITH THE 
NATIONAL DEFENSE ACT 


In 1920 the War Records Committee of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology published a large 
and handsomely illustrated volume of nearly 750 pages, 
entitled Technology's War Record. In March, 1922, 
the Harvard University Press issued the second volume 
of Memoirs of the Harvard Dead in the War Against 
Germany, which covers the period from April 6, 1917, 


to April 6, 1918. Both of these institutions of learing, 
as well as many others in the land, have records in the 
World War which they and the country at large may 
well be proud of. As the trustees of the Ohio State 
University decided some time ago to include the story 
of Ohio State’s participation in the world conflict in the 
semicentennial history of this institution — a story that 
I have been much occupied with for some months past 
— I have thought that I could not do better than to give 
you a partial prospectus of this story. <A prospectus 
presumably contains information about a proposed un- 
dertaking, and should present such a summary as to 
arouse the interest of those to whom it is addressed in 
that undertaking when it shall have been completed. A 





; * Read at the joint meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Associa- 
tion and the Ohio History Teachers’ Association, Columbus, Ohio, 
November 12, 1921. 
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EpwWAkb SiGERFoos, CLASS oF 1891 


OF GREENVILLE, OHIO 


Brigadier General, U. S. Infantry. Highest officer killed in 
the World War. Detailed to lead a brigade to the front, he was 
mortally wounded September 29, 1918 and died in base hospital 
eight days later. 
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prospectus, then, ought to be brief and interesting. I 
wish that I might hope to be both in this paper. 

Certain gentlemen at Ohio State University were 
deeply concerned about military matters before the 
World War began, and had their ideas so clearly defined 
that they were able to play a very definite part in the 
framing of the National Defense Act of June 3, 1916. 
Some nine months before the German troops crossed 
the fatal frontier into Belgium, Dean Edward Orton, 
Jr., read a paper before the Association of Agricultural 
Colleges and Experiment Stations in Washington, in 
which he proposed that the graduates of university 
military departments be made eligible for service in 
the United.States Army through an Officers’ Reserve 
Corps. It happened that General Leonard Wood and 
several officers of his staff were present. The General 
took part in the discussion of the paper and later was 
instrumental in having it printed and circulated among 
army officers on school duty and among the presidents 
of the colleges and academies giving military instruc- 
tion. 

Meantime, Captain (now Colonel) George L. Con- 
verse, long the efficient commandant of the University 
battalion, was in full sympathy with Dean Orton’s 
views, holding that in case of an emergency that might 
require the United States to put a great army into the 
field, our Government would have to look to the mil- 
itary departments of the state universities for a large 
part of its supply of commissioned officers. Captain 
Converse, was, therefore, eager to develop the course in 
military instruction at the University and in 1913 was 
enabled to do so through the employment of two as- 
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sistants who were at first paid with money generously 
contributed by Dean Orton and Mr. Ralph D. Mershon, 
both graduates of Ohio State, and later through the 
means provided by the university trustees for the em- 
ployment of a second officer. 

These military-minded gentlemen were as untiring 
as they were far-sighted: they helped President W. O. 
Thompson, in connection with the Association of Mil- 
itary Schools and the War College Committee on Edu- 
cation at Washington, to draw up a bill on behalf of 
the land grant colleges which provided for a larger 
allotment of army officers to give military instruction, 
for the creation of Reserve Officers’ Training Corps of 
which the college military departments were to be units, 
and for the establishment of an Officers’ Reserve Corps 
to which the graduates of the Training Corps would be 
eligible. President Thompson secured the introduction 
of this bill simultaneously in the United States Senate 
and the House of Representatives in the fall of 1915. 
Mr. Mershon, who is widely known as a consulting engi- 
neer, became publicity agent for Dr. Thompson’s bill 
and sent letters at his own expense to the members of 
the great engineering societies of the country, many of 
whom in turn appealed to the Senators and Congress- 
men from their districts. 

In May, 1916, the four Ohio State supporters of this 
measure, Messrs. Thompson, Orton, Converse and Mer- 
shon, went to Washington and by skilful management 
succeeded in getting its provisions incorporated in the 
National Defense Act. In the following September the 
War Department issued General Orders No. 49, con- 
taining the instructions and regulations for the estab- 
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lishment of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps at 
educational institutions, under Section 40 of the Defense 
Act. This section authorized the President of the 
United States to found and maintain a division of the 
Training Corps at State universities and other land 
grant institutions, with the object of preparing students 
to perform the duties of commissioned officers in the 
military forces of the United States. When, therefore, 
the Government sent the young men who had received 
some training in the military departments of the Ohio 
State University and other similar institutions to the 
Reserve Officers’ training camps, it was virtually carry- 
ing into effect a plan that had been devised on Ohio 
State’s campus, carried to the national capital by its 
authors, and there enacted into law. I will leave it to 
you to decide whether the plan worked or not. 


THE MOBILIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY. 

Early in May, 1915, the Lusitania was torpedoed 
and sunk off the Irish coast, and more than one hundred 
American passengers lost their lives. This was the 
first of a series of gratuitous, ruthless, and irrational 
acts against the people of the United States by the Ger- 
man Government and its sympathizers and agents in this 
country, which led to the severing of diplomatic rela- 
tions, February 3, 1917. 

At the end of March, 1917, Dean Orton and Cap- 
tain Converse prepared a circular letter or call to all 
commissioned officers of the University Battalion since 
1890, appealing to them to offer their services to the 
Government through the Officers’ Reserve Corps. This 
letter was submitted to the University Faculty on April 
2, that is, on the very day on which President Wilson 
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read his message to Congress, urging a declaration of 
war. After being approved by the Trustees, this letter 
was mailed out to 4,500 graduates and former students 
of the University, and the list of these men with infor- 
mation concerning their education and military train- 
ing was sent to the War Department, to which the sug- 
gestion was made that they be given an opportunity to 
apply for commissions or for entrance to training camps. 
A large proportion of these men responded to the Uni- 
versity’s call, and promptly entered the service. 

Not only did the University thus mobilize its gradu- 
ates and former students for military purposes, but it 
also sent a communication to the president and the com- 
mandant of each of the other forty-seven land grant in- 
stitutions, suggesting similar action, so that the War 


Department might have access to the three hundred 
thousand graduates and former students of those insti- 
tutions who had received military training, and were of 
military age. 


THE INCREASE OF CROP PRODUCTION 


The next question which the University helped to 
solve was that of increasing the crop production. It 
will be remembered that the reserve supply of wheat, 
after two years and nine months of war, was at a low 
level in the spring of 1917, and that crop prospects in 
important wheat-producing areas were bad at that time. 
As chairman of the Executive Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Sta- 
tions, President Thompson appealed to these institu- 
tions early in April to do everything in their power to 
increase food production for the benefit of both our- 
selves and other nations. This was an appeal which 
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brooked no delay, on account of the rapid advance of 
the planting season. Needless to say, it met with im- 
mediate and enthusiastic response throughout the coun- 
try. The action taken by the Faculty of the College of 
Agriculture of Ohio State University is significant in 
this connection. On April 14, that body voted to recom- 
mend that all colleges of the University should excuse 
such students as would pledge themselves to engage in 
agricultural labor from the first of May to the end of 
August, 1917. On April 17, the University Faculty 
approved the recommendation of the Agricultural Fac- 
ulty and promised full credit to those students, with 
satisfactory records, who should return with a signed 
statement from their employers testifying to their faith- 
ful performance of their duty. Seniors fulfilling these 
conditions were to be granted their degrees at Com- 
mencement. Within a few days after the announce- 
ment of this action over 1,100 students withdrew from 
the University, most of them to.engage in farm work 
and some to enter the Army or the Navy. At Com- 
mencement on June 5, many Seniors were graduated in 
absentia. Other colleges and universities in Ohio asked 
the University’s advice and followed its example in 
this matter. 


The University, through its College of Agriculture, 
was to participate in still another way in striving to 
counteract the shortage in the food supply. Governor 
James M. Cox was thoroughly acquainted with the agri- 
cultural situation in Ohio, and on April 11 sought the 
advice of President Thompson, Dean Alfred Vivian of 
the Agricultural College, and Mr. Clark S. Wheeler, 
director of Agricultural Extension in the University, 
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besides three others not connected with Ohio State. 
This conference decided to promote agricultural pro- 
duction throughout Ohio by various means, including 
campaigns among the farmers for increased acreage and 
intensive cultivation of the soil, the supply of farm labor 
through a number of employment exchanges, calling on 
the colleges and high schools to release their male stu- 
dents to go into farm and garden work, and enlisting the 
Home Economics Department of the State University 
in a canning campaign in order to secure the domestic 
conservation of foods in all counties of Ohio. A State 
Committee on Food Conservation and Supply was 
formed, which entrusted its campaign principally to the 
College of Agriculture and its Department of Agricul- 
tural Extension, both of which had organizations cap- 
able of carrying forward the drive without delay. Prac- 
tically the entire Agricultural staff of the University be- 
came Extension workers in the attempt to prove the 
correctness of the slogan, “Food will win the war.” 
The women teachers and Extension workers undertook 
the immense task of teaching both country and city 
housekeepers how to utilize and conserve the food supply 
by baking war-bread according to various approved re- 
cipes, by introducing the “cold pack” method of canning, 
and by sanitary ways of drying fruits and vegetables. 
Verily, it was a great enterprise and as successful as 
could be wished, but I fancy no one will think me dis- 
loyal for saying that there were times when I yearned 
for a return to “normalcy” in the culinary arrange- 
ments of the American household and restaurant. 


The establishment of the United States Food Ad- 
ministration in Ohio in September, 1917, did not lessen 
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the responsibility of the University in its relation to 
war problems. On the contrary, it increased them by 
calling for the services of a number of additional repre- 
sentatives, besides five of Ohio State’s graduates. These 
representatives — fourteen of whom are Faculty mem- 
bers — came from various colleges of the State Univer- 
sity, and were appointed as administrators, directors, 
members of divisions, and advisers in the Food Admin- 
istration. Several were members of the Agricultural 
Faculty, including Dean Vivian, who had already served 
for several weeks as adviser to Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
the United States food administrator, in Washington. 
At the time of our entrance into the war, the College 
of Agriculture had twenty-six County agents in the 
field, this number having been increased to seventy by 
the time of the Armistice. In the fall of 1917, the 
University had eight Home Demonstration agents in 
cities and ten in counties, the latter number being in- 
creased to eighteen during the following year. Besides 
training a number of new workers, these Home Demon- 
stration agents gave nearly 1,700 demonstrations and 
about 1,000 addresses before meetings of women, the 
total attendance at which amounted to more than 370,- 
000. The Agricultural Extension Service of the Uni- 
versity also directed the work of many girls’ clubs, with 
a total membership of over 6,000. Scores of villages 
and towns off the main railroad lines of the State were 
reached by a motor truck equipped to give demonstra- 
tions, and a great quantity of various leaflets and bulle- 
tins, containing simple directions in regard to food con- 
servation, were sent out broadcast. 


While the women were being thus instructed, the 
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farmers of the State were not being neglected, the Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Agricultural Extension 
Service co-operating with other agencies in supplying 
needed information concerning soils and fertilizers. 
Again, I must resort to figures. In 1916 the acreage in 
Ohio planted to wheat was over 1,620,000, the yield 
being well toward 24,000,000 bushels; in 1917 the acre- 
age had increased by something less than 250,000, and 
the yield by nearly 17,220,000 bushels; and in 1918 
there was a further increase of acreage of 420,000, 
and in yield of 2,085,000 bushels. No doubt, these 
increases were partly due to the higher price prevailing 
during the war, but we may also assign a share of the 
credit to the activities of the agencies engaged in stimu- 
lating crop production. What has been said about the 
progressive increase in wheat is measurably true con- 
cerning corn, oats, barley, potatoes, and other crops. 
In January, 1918, the College of Agriculture dis- 
covered by germination tests that the supply of seed- 
corn in Ohio was very poor and quite inadequate to the 
farmers’ needs. This was due to the wet season during 
corn harvest in 1917, and the early and severe winter 
that followed. Through the children of the rural 
schools a seed-corn census of the entire State was under- 
taken, which showed conclusively that the supply was 
very short. Accordingly, the University sent its special- 
ist in farm crops into southeastern Pennsylvania and 
into Delaware to test and select seed-corn, with the re- 
sult that 63,600 bushels were bought under a special 
arrangement in these localities, and distributed in many 
counties of Ohio during April. Thus was made possible 
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the planting of thousands of acres in corn that other- 
wise would have gone unplanted. 

The Agricultural Extension Service of the Univer- 
sity supplemented all this war work in behalf of in- 
creased food production and conservation by publish- 
ing and distributing about three and a quarter millions 
of circulars, bulletins, posters, etc. 


THE SECOND EXODUS OF STUDENTS 


We have already seen that more than 1,100 students 
w‘thdrew from the University in the middle of April, 
1917. The second exodus took place a month later, when 
Governor Cox, having received discouraging reports of 
the war in Washington, held a conference with the 
presidents of the state-supported universities and nor- 
mal schools, after which he issued an executive order 
opening the doors of these institutions for the with- 
drawal of such of their remaining male students as 
were not exempted under the policy of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The object of the governor’s order was to get 
these young men into the productive industries, which 
were being retarded by a shortage of labor. The dis- 
missal of these students carried with it the express un- 
derstanding that those involved would receive credit for 
the rest of the year, according to their standing at the 
time. Nearly four hundred and fifty withdrew on May 
15. Altogether 1,570 men left the University in April 
and May. This was considerably more than a third of 
the student body, and it was estimated that hundreds 
more would take their departure before this second 
exodus was over. 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE AND OTHER TECHNICAL 
SERVICE 

Just as conditions on our farms determined the 
part the Agricultural departments of the University 
were to play in the great war-game, so also the new 
and highly developed style of warfare afforded special 
opportunities for service to Ohio State’s Engineering 
departments, including Chemistry, Metallurgy, Indus- 
trial Arts, etc. One of these special conditions was 
created by the use of aeroplanes and another by that of 
toxic or poison gases. When the United States entered 
the war, the Germans had been resorting to gas attacks 
for two years, that is, from the spring of 1915. Amer- 
ican chemists and technicians must, therefore, devise 
defensive measures against those: attacks and develop 
methods of gas manufacture for offense. .. There was 
much technical work needed also in connection with 
the production of aeroplanes, ordnance, standardized 
motor trucks, etc. 

Already, in the early part of March, 1917, the 
Faculty of Ohio State’s College of Engineering had 
adopted a resolution offering its services in industrial 
research to the Government. Within two months the 
Bureau of Mines at Washington was engaged on in- 
vestigations relating to the employment of gases in 
warfare, under the auspices of the National Research 
Council. Mr. George A. Burrell, a former student of 
the University who was the foremost authority on 
gases in the country, was at once placed in charge of 
these investigations and appointed Chief of the Re- 
search Section of the Chemical Warfare Service of the 
United States Army. Along in May he telegraphed that 
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he was sending a representative to Columbus to submit 
problems in gas warfare for distribution among the 
University’s chemists and other technical men. During 
the following summer these specialists received fre- 
quent visits from representatives of the Chemical War- 
fare Service. Late in August, 1917, this Service was 
ready to start the production of toxic gases on a semi- 
commercial scale; and Professor William McPherson of 
the Chemistry Department, who had been on duty in 
Washington for a month or more as a chemical adviser, 
was placed in charge. Needless to say, the staff of 
assistants which he brought together included some of 
his colleagues from the University. By November 1, 
the methods of producing phosgene and chlorpicrin in 
large quantities had been developed to such an extent 
that it was decided to build gas laboratories and fac- 
tories in connection with the United States Shell-filling 
Station at Edgewood, Maryland. The men in charge of 
these enterprises and of the manufacturing processes 
carried on at Edgewood Arsenal were largely drawn 
from the Faculty and graduates, especially in Chemistry, 
of the College of Engineering, and did their full share 
in helping to make Edgewood Arsenal “the greatest 
chemical plant in the world.” Another notable group 
of professors and graduates of the Engineering Col- 
lege was occupied with gas research under Colonel 
Burrell at the American University in Washington, 
while other members of the University’s great family 
were on duty in Washington, D. C., in various depart- 
ments of the Government. At Cleveland Heights was 
another colony of Ohio State men engaged in chemical 
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research under Colonel Frank M. Dorsey, a graduate in 
Chemical Engineering of the Class of 1908. 

Déan Orton, of the College of Engineering, who, as 
we have seen, had been active in framing and passing 
the National Defense Act, was commissioned a major 
in the Quarter Master Officers’ Reserve Corps in Jan- 
uary, 1917, and after serving as assistant to Lieutenant 
Colonel Chauncey B. Baker of the Regular Army, 
another Ohio State graduate, was given the task of 
standardizing motor trucks for Army use. Later he 
was assigned other important duties in connection with 
the Motor Transport Service, being assisted by certain 
Ohio State men. 

Several members of the Engineering Faculty were 
engaged in radio development work in .Government 
laboratories in Washington, either under the Signal 
Corps or under the Radio Division of the Bureau of 
Standards. Benjamin G. Lamme, ’88, and Ralph D. 
Mershon, ’90, both noted electrical engineers, served on 
the Naval Advisory Board. Major General William C. 
Langfitt, *80, of the Regular Army, was overseas as 
chief of staff of all lines of railway communication, 
chief of utilities, and chief engineer officer, and was in 
charge of light railways. 


MEDICAL, DENTAL. AND VETERINARY SERVICE 
The Faculty members and the graduates of the Med- 
ical, Dental, and Veterinary colleges of the University 
had, of course, their lines of service determined for 
them by their respective professions. Numbers of them 
enlisted in the Medical Reserve Corps, and saw active 
service in the camps or overseas, in base and other 
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hospitals. Fully one-third of the staff of the larger of 
Ohio State’s colleges of Medicine went into active serv- 
ice, and many more would have gone, except that the 
Government created lists of “essential teachers” late in 
July, 1918, and thus prevented them from enlisting. 
This was true of a number of teachers in the colleges of 
Veterinary Medicine, Dentistry, and Homeeopathic 
Medicine of Ohio State and of various instructors in 
similar institutions elsewhere. Three-fourths of those 
Faculty members of our college of Medicine who went 
into service, were commissioned as medical officers in 
the Army and the other fourth in the Navy. These men 
served as members of draft boards, as sanitary inspec- 
tors, camp and division surgeons, surgeons on trans- 
ports and combat ships, battalion surgeons on the battle 
line in France, and as officers in charge of regimental 
first aid stations, in field hospitals, base hospitals, regi- 
mental infirmaries, and evacuation hospitals. The 
Medical College officered and manned a Naval Reserve 
Force medical unit from its Faculty and students, with 
a personnel of about forty. This unit was assigned for 
duty to Hampton Roads, Va., where the Navy had a 
training camp for 30,000 men and an air station, the 
University Medical Unit being officially known as the 
United States Naval Hospital No. 5. 

Dr. H. H. Snively, 95, now director of Health of 
Ohio, who was with the Thirty-seventh Division in 
France and Belgium, had command of the hospital sec- 
tion of the 112th Sanitary Train and for part of the 
time of the Sanitary Train itself. The hospital section 
consisted of the 145th, 146th, 147th, and 148th Field 


hospitals composed mostly of students from six different 
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Ohio colleges, the officers being graduates of the College 
of Medicine of Ohio State. Most of the Ohio State 
students were members of the 146th Field Hospital. 
From July, 1918, until the Armistice was signed these 
hospitals, Colonel Snively relates, ‘‘were subjected at all 
hours of the day and night to some form of enemy ac- 
tivity.” Thousands of sick and wounded passed through 
them on the way back from the front. At the time of the 
Ypres-Lys offensive in Belgium these field hospitals 
had the exciting experience of being moved by Packard 
trucks at top speed from Toul to the Belgian front to 
participate in the closing battles of that offensive. After 
the close of the war on the west front, Colonel Snively 
went as chief of staff of the Amer‘can Expedition to 
Poland to combat typhus fever. He equipped and in- 
spected hospitals in different parts of Poland, and helped 
to organize the Polish Red Cross, with which he served 
in the campaign against Kiev. He commanded a large 
evacuation hospital at the railway station in Kiev, be- 
sides serving in other hospitals and in the siege of War- 
saw. These statements will have to suffice in illustra- 
tion of the kinds of service also rendered by the repre- 
sentatives of the College of Homceopathic Medicine and 
the College of Dentistry. 


Concerning the College of Veterinary Medicine some 
additional remarks are necessary. The Veterinary Ser- 
vice in the Regular Army constituted a corps in the 
Medical Department of the Army. Six members of 
the Veterinary Faculty received commissions, Dean 
David S. White being also appointed a mémber of the 
Advisory Board to the Surgeon General. This board 
adopted, with some modifications, the organization of 
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the British Veterinary Service. Later Dean White was 
placed in charge of veterinary supplies and equipment, 
with headquarters at Washington. Next he devoted 
his efforts to the creation of combat equipment for 
veterniary units in the field, and, after organizing a 
veterinary school for commissioned officers at Camp 
Greenleaf, Ga.,-he was sent to join the American E-xpe- 
ditiorary Forces in France, and perfected the organiza- 
tion of the United States Veterinary Service there. 
Twa hundred and three graduates of the Veterinary 
College—nearly one-third of the total number—entered 
the Army and were in active service, one hundred and 
eighty-seven receiving commissions. 


OVERSEAS AND AT THE FRONT 


According to individual war-record cards in the 
University’s possession, Ohio State had nearly 5,000 
men in all branches of the service. Of these at least 
1,300 were sent overseas. According to Professor E. 
H. McNeal, who has worked out the story of the Uni- 
versity men overseas with great thoroughness and to 
whom I am indebted for the facts contained in this part 
of my paper, Ohio State had men in every branch of the 
service in Europe and in every action. But few of these 
men belonged to the First Division, A. E. F., which 
landed in France in June, 1917, and occupied a sector in 
September, but did not get into much of the fighting 
until May 28, 1918, at Cantigny, where they gave a good 
account of themselves by capturing the position. A few 
Ohio State men were with the Seventeenth Engineers 
that participated in the march of the first American 
troops through London, August 15, 1917, and one was 
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with the Twelfth Engineers that led this historic march, 
was promptly afterward assigned to the western front 
with the British, and actively participated in the Cam- 
brai offensive of November, 1917, and the Somme de- 
fensive of March, 1918. From May 31 and through 
the early part of June nine American divisions were 
engaged in stopping the Germans at Chateau-Thierry in 
the Marne offensive, towards Paris as the objective. 
According to my incomplete returns, seventy-eight Ohio 
State men were in the engagements of this region, which 
are collectively known as the second battle of the 
Marne. This was really the turning-point in the war, 
when the Germans lost all they had gained in the pre- 
ceding month. Colonel Benson W. Hough, a graduate 
of the Law School, was in command of the 166th In- 
fantry in this battle. After the victory on the Marne 
the Allies took and kept the offensive. It was at this 
time also that a separate American Army was organ- 
ized, which conducted the St. Mihiel campaign and 
wiped out the salient bearing that name between Sep- 
tember 12 and 16. One hundred and five Ohio State 
men record their participation in this successful under- 
taking. The great American contribution to the Allied 
cause was to come, however, in the participation of the 
Americans in Marshal Foch’s general offensive of Sep- 
tember 26 to November 11, with Sedan as its objective. 
The American divisions, twenty-three in number, took 
over the front from the Argonne Forest to the River 
Moselle. The only reason that Sedan was not taken was 
the signing of the Armistice. There were thirty-seven 
University men in this fighting, most of whom belonged 
to the Thirty-seventh Division, or old Ohio National 
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Guard. There were some Ohio State men also in 
the Somme offensive, on the British front, September 
27 to October 18, which broke the Hindenburg line be- 
tween Cambrai and St. Quentin. Colonel Stanley H. 
Ford, an Arts College man of the class of 1898 and for 
years an officer in the Regular Army, was chief of staff 
of the Twenty-seventh Division and was in this cam- 
paign, as was also the 30lst Heavy Tank Battalion, 
“the only American heavy tank unit,” says Professor 
McNeal, “to get into action.” 

Two American divisions, the Thirty-seventh and 
the Ninety-first, took part with the Sixth French and 
the Second British Army in the Ypres-Lys campaign, 
October 30 to November 11, which expelled the Ger- 
mans from Belgium. We had at least seventy-one men 
in this offensive. 

The 332nd Regiment of the Eighty-third American 
Division, containing twenty-eight of Ohio State’s men, 
was sent to defend the Piave River in Italy in July, 1918. 
They were in the battle of Vittorio Venito and other 
engagements, which resulted in the retreat of the 
Austrians. After the Armistice the 332nd served as 
part of the Italian Army of Occupation. 

Two hundred University men accompanied the 
American Army of Occupation into Germany, which 
began its march to the Rhine on November 17, and 
crossed the German frontier on December 1. By the 
10th of the latter month, it was in possession of Coblentz 
and the neighboring region. 

Our records show the following numbers of men of 
the various branches of technical service on overseas 
duty: 
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258 in the Medical Corps. 

151 in the Engineering Corps. 

110 in different kinds of Aviation Service. 

69 in the Quartermaster Corps. 

51 in the Veterinary Corps. 

40 in the Signal Corps. 

37 in the Dental Corps, and lesser numbers in the 
other branches. 

Eighty-eight men received citations and decorations, 
and the names of one hundred and five appear on the 
University’s Roll of Honor. Ohio State University 
will ever cherish the memory of its heroic dead. 


“Oh valiant hearts, who to your g:ory came, 
Through dust of conflict and through battle flame, 
Tranquil you lie, your knightly virtue proved 
Your memory hallowed in the land you loved.” 























CHARACTER SKETCH OF GENERAL ULYSSES S. 
GRANT 


BY JUDGE HUGH L. NICHOLS, 
Chairman of the U. S. Grant Memorial Centenary Association. 

My earlier life was spent at New Richmond, Cler- 
mont County, Ohio, on the banks of the Ohio River, five 
miles west of Point Pleasant, where Ohio’s greatest son 
first saw the light of day. 

As a youth I was greatly interestd in General Grant, 
always having regarded him—and it would seem, 
rightly — as Ohio’s most famous citizen, and since he 
was unquestionably Clermont County’s greatest son I 
have made some study, beginning in those early days, 
of his life. 

In July, 1885, on the occasion of his death, I chanced 
to be Clermont County correspondent for a Cincinnati 
paper and following instructions went about the county 
and gathered items of information that had, perhaps, 
theretofore been unpublished, having to do with his 
early life. At that time I met an old uncle of the 
General, bearing the name of Samuel Simpson, who, al- 
though greatly advanced in years, had a clear mind and 
perfect recollection of the early days of his distinguished 
nephew. In fact, Samuel Simpson had been an inmate 
of the home of General Grant, being at that period of 
his life unmarried and remaining a bachelor for many 
years thereafter. 

Among many interesting facts narrated to me on 
this occasion were some circumstances relating to the 
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time when the boy was notified by the Washington au- 
thorities that he had been nominated by General Hamer 
as a cadet to the United States Military Academy at 
West Point. This old gentleman informed me that he 
prepared with his own hands a rude trunk to hold the 
few belongings of the boy, who was then about to leave 
home for practically the first time, on a long journey. 
It appeared that the boy bore the name, as given in the 
family Bible, of Hiram Ulysses Grant, and after the 
trunk had been prepared (the uncle of the boy said) he 
started to stencil on it the initials of its owner, but to 
their amazement they found that the boy would go to 
West Point with a trunk bearing the initials, “H. U. G.” : 
It was agreed between the uncle and the nephew that a 
boy going there with such initials would probably under- 
go a double dose of hazing, and without parental au- 
thority they decided to change the initials from “H. U.” 
to “U. H.”, thus relieving the boy of that handicap. 


Upon his arrival at West Point and preparing to 
matriculate, he wrote his new name, and the commander 
observing his signature informed him that the creden- 
tials from Washington gave his name as “Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant.” When young Grant demurred he was in- 
formed that the only way his name could be changed 
was by special order from the War Department, and so 
it was that for the second time within a few weeks he 
had the unique experience of having his name changed. 
This latter change, I hope to demonstrate, was prophetic 
of the boy’s future, if not providential. In using these 
new initials, “U. S.”, I wish to portray, if I may, the 
characteristics he developed as he approached and 
reached his greatness — in a military sense, at least. 
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Naturally, it was not long until his associates at 
West Point, knowing his initials, dubbed him, “Uncle 
Sam Grant”, and along with it, “United States Grant.” 
Carrying the thought a little further, I wish to present 
in this little sketch this great man as his character un- 
folded, especially in connection with his military career, 
under the following heads: ‘Unconditional Surrender” ; 
“Unprofane Speech”; “Unusual Silence”; ‘Unaffected 
Simplicity”; “Unparalleled Samaritan’; “Unsurpassed 
Sepulchre’. 


“Unconditional Surrender.” 

The first great victory for the northern armies in 
the period of the Civil War was the capture of Fort 
Henry and Fort Donelson, thus gaining control to the 
North of one of the great southern rivers. On this 
occasion the terms sent to General Simon Bolivar 
3uckner, by U. S. Grant, Brigadier-General, then in 
command of the besieging forces of the North, included 
this famous sentence — “No terms except unconditional 
and immediate surrender can be accepted. I propose 
to move immediately upon your works.” 

Thereafter and until the end of his days — and prob- 
ably to the end of all history — Geenral Grant has been 
and will be known as “Unconditional Surrender Grant.” 


“Unprofane Speech.” 
We are wont to associate with military commanders 





violent tempers and profanity under the excitement of 
battle. But General Grant has said of himself in his 
memoirs (not in any effort to present himself as an 
unco-good man, but in a way that carries conviction), 
speaking of his first acquaintance with the Mexican 
mule at the time when the forces of the United States 
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had invaded Mexico, that the invading forces were de- 
pendent upon the Mexican mule for their transporta- 
tion and some of the drivers used language at times of a 
rather risque character and he then said that while he 
did not recollect that he had ever used a profane word in 
his life, he had no disposition to criticize the drivers 
under the circumstances. 

It is also related by General Horace Porter that dur- 
ing the battle of the Wilderness one evening the staff of 
General Grant had gathered in his tent and an officer 
with a reputation as a teller of stories of rather an off- 
color, looking around the room and saying that there 
were no ladies present, started to tell a story the char- 
acter, which, from his unsavory reputation in that re- 
spect was discounted to some extent, whereupon General 
Grant said to him, “No ladies present, but there are 
gentlemen here.” General Porter stated that the story 
teller was effectively shut up — on this occasion, at least. 
“Unusual Silence.” 

General Grant has come down in history bearing the 
reputation of a man of unusual silence. In fact, he 
was known throughout the war as “the silent man on 
horseback.” This quality, it was thought, was inherited 
from his mother, Hannah Simpson, of whom it was 
said that when she bade farewell to her boy at Ripley, 
where he was taking the boat for West Point, via Pitts- 
burgh, that she gave him a shake of the hand and a kiss 
upon the forehead, without a word passing between 
them — although the boy was to be gone for a period of 
two years. 
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“Utmost Serenity.” 

It is said of General Grant by General Horace 
Porter, with reference to the composure and calmness 
displayed by the great Captain, at the battle of the Wil- 
derness, where for the first time he was meeting that 
great southern commander, Robert E. Lee, and where, 
indeed, the very fate of the nation was at stake, that 
“during the most critical movements, he manifested no 
perceptible anxiety. He received news calculated to 
create apprehension, and commanded and gave orders 
upon sudden emergencies without the change of a 
muscle in his face or the slightest alteration of the tones 
of his voice.” This same serenity was manifested by 
this great man upon his death-bed. There was found, 
pinned to his night-robe, a letter addressed to his wife 
by the dying general while he was undergoing unspeak- 
able anguish. The letter was as follows: 


“Look after our dear children and direct them in the paths 
of rectitude. It would distress me far more to think that any of 
them could depart from an honorable, upright and virtuous life, 
than it would to know that they were prostrated on a bed of 
sickness from which they were never to arise. With these few 
injunctions and the knowledge I have of your love and the duti- 
ful affection of all our children, I bid you a final farewell until 
we meet in another, and I trust, a better world.” 


I feel impelled to present this letter to the American 
people with the thought that it illustrates in a most 
beautiful way the devotion of this great man to his 
family ; that it is an evidence of the fact that the serenity 
which sustained him on the field of battle possessed his 
soul when the last great moment came; that this expres- 
sion is worthy of study as an example of pure and 
beautiful English, especially when we consider the cir- 
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cumstances under which it was written and the further 
fact that General Grant’s early education was by no 
means more thorough than that of the great Lincoln 
himself. 

“Unaffected Simplicity.” 

Appamatox Court House will always stand out con- 
spicuous, in American history. Here Grant concluded 
the terms of capitulation which ended the most dreadful 
fratricidal war in history. On this occasion General 
Lee came to the meeting dressed in a new suit of Con- 
federate gray, wearing at his side a jeweled sword pre- 
sented to him by the people of the state of Virginia, and 
riding his famous war horse, “Traveler.” General 
Grant came attired as a private soldier, with the insignia 
of his high rank pinned upon his shoulder. He wore 
an old slouch hat and the war horse that he rode by no 
means satisfied the eye as did that of General Lee. 

A noteworthy fact in connection with the close of the 
war was the circumstance that General Grant did not 
enter Richmond. History does not record any parallel 
conduct. There lay at his feet, conquered, the capital 
of the Confederacy, that for four hard years had re- 
sisted the efforts of the North to subdue it, and accord- 
ing to custom, he should have entered it at the head of 
his army, with bands playing and colors flying, but he 
so despised the pomp, circumstance and splendor of war 
that he denied himself any such glory. 

On that same occasion he heard in the distance the 
first of a salute of a hundred guns being fired by the 
artillery in honor of the great victory he had accom- 
plished, and when this sound reached him he at once 
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sent his aide with orders to stop it, saying, “Not a gun 
—not a gun!” 


“Unparalleled Samaritan.” 


I wish to present General Grant at Appamatox in the 
light of a Good Samaritan. It is to be remembered 
that he was making terms with an army that for the 
whole period of the war had struggled to destroy our 
blessed government which we now enjoy, and when 
General Lee indicated that he and his men were without 
food, he ordered at once that rations should be served 
the entire Confederate force, and then said to his ad- 
versary, “General Lee, it is springtime. Your men 
will be in need of their horses for plowing. Let them 
go home and take with them their horses and side arms, 
and so long as they observe their parole they may be 
certain that they will be unmolested by the United States 
Government.” And not one of them was molested. 


“Unsurpassed Sepulchre.” 

General Grant lies buried on Riverside Drive, New 
York City, overlooking the city in an unsurpassed 
sepulchre erected by the people of New York City to 
receive his body as a resting place forevermore. Here 
countless thousands of American people, as well as 
thousands of those of foreign birth, annually pay their 
tribute of respect to the honored dead. This tomb bears 
but one inscription, the words of the dying General, 
uttered with respect to his feelings toward the South — 
“Let us have peace.” 

These words are strikingly apropos of the situation 
that exists in the United States today, happily not with 
respect to the southern people, our sectional differences 
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with them having long since been settled, but with the 
broader world outlook. It would seem to have been a 
legacy left by the dying man to his fellow countrymen, 
into the possession of which we are just now coming. 





THREE ANTI-SLAVERY NEWSPAPERS* 


Published in Ohio Prior to 1823. 


BY ANNETTA C. WALSH 


The names of three editors of newspapers published 
in Ohio during the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury are closely associated with the growth of the aboli- 
tion movement in the United States. The names of 
these editors are Charles Osborn, Elisha Bates and Ben- 
jamin Lundy; and to two of them, at least, Osborn’ and 
Lundy,’ is attributed the honor of having been the origi- 
nator of the anti-slavery movement in this country. 

These three men were Quakers and their work as 
editors is clearly influenced by their religious principles. 
Mount Pleasant, at that time a thriving industrial town 
in the eastern part of the state,* was the site chosen by 
each of them as the place best suited to his publication. 
This town was the center of a high degree of culture; 
it was here that the first Abolition Society of Ohio was 
founded of which Charles Hammond, a well-known 
lawyer and later editor of the Cincinnati. Gazette, was 
a member,* as was also William C. Howells’ whose 

*Read at the joint meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Associa- 


tion and the Ohio History Teachers’ Association, Columbus, Ohio, 
November 11, 1921. 

* Julian, George W., Charles Osborn, in Indiana Historical Society 
Publications. Vol. Il, pp. 247-248. 

?Von Holst, Constitutional History of the United States, Vol. Il, 
p. 81. 

“Randall and Ryan, History of Ohio. Vol. IV, p. 124. 

*Ibid., Vol. IV, p. 127. 

* Father of Wm. Dean Howells and editor of Ashtabula Sentinel. 
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name is closely associated with the early history of the 
newspaper in Ohio. 


The Philanthropist — Published and Edited by Charles 
Osborn at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. September, 
1817 — October, 1818 


The earliest of the above-mentioned papers was the 
Philanthropist established by Charles Osborn, Septem- 
ber, 1817, and by him edited and published till October 
8, 1818, when it became the property of Elisha Bates. 

Charles Osborn was born 1795° in North Carolina; 
at the age of nineteen he removed to Tennessee. Asa 
preaching member of the Society of Friends, he traveled 
extensively.in the South, advocating the abolition of 
slavery. In 1814 he took a leading part in the forma- 
tion of the Tennessee Manumission Society which pro- 
claimed the doctrine of immediate emancipation. He 
came to Ohio in 1816, and in the same year declared his 
intention of establishing a paper, the columns of which 
would be opened to the discussion of slavery. 

Accordingly, the first number of the Philanthropist 
was issued the next year. Benjamin Lundy,’ who 
lived at St. Clairsville, Ohio, became interested in the 
new paper and acted as agent; later he began to con- 
tribute articles to its columns. In a short time Osborn 
invited him to become assistant editor; Lundy con- 
sented but he never joined in the publication of the 
Philanthropist, for, while he was making the arrange- 
ments necessary to entering this new field of work, Os- 

* Julian, George W., Charles Osborn, in Indiana Historical Society 


Publications. Vol. II, pp. 232-267. 
"Life of Benjamim Lundy. Compiled by Thomas Earle, 1847. . 
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born seems to have become discouraged* and sold out 
his paper to Bates,’ 1818, who continued to publish it 
till April, 1822, when its publication was permanently 
suspended. 

After giving up his newspaper, Osborn went to 
Indiana to live where as a minister he continued to 
work for the freedom of the slave. In the year 1837, 
when the.anti-slavery feeling was growing under Gar- 
rison’s influence, he was very active in the cause. He 
went to England that same year, and while there he used 
his influence to prevent the agents of the American 
Colonization Society from securing funds for their 
project. 


On returning to this country he delivered sermons 
in the eastern states, some of which were published in 
anti-slavery newspapers. During his absence the 
Friends at their yearly meeting had taken a decided 
stand against abolition; they had also espoused the 
cause of colonization, and had forbidden members of 
their sect to publish anti-slavery writings which had 
not been submitted to a committee of the society. Os- 
born refused to obey these rulings, and he and a num- 
ber of others decided to form a society of their own 
to be called the Society of Anti-slavery Friends. Os- 
born died in 1850, counted by the society of which he 
had been a leader for a third of a century as “gone, 
fallen, and out of the life” for his fidelity to the slave. 


*Julian says that Osborn felt that the influence of his paper was 
seriously thwarted by the mischievous and unmanageable scheme of 
colonization, while William Birney asserts that Osborn was always more 
interested in the work of the ministry than in his editorial work: IJndiana 
Historical Society Publications, Vol. II, pp. 232-267. 


*Not to Elihu Embree as Horace Greeley states in the American 
Conflict, Vol. I, p. 112, 
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The Philanthropist was published weekly ; each num- 
ber consisted of but four pages; the pages were nine 
and one-half by twelve inches and were divided into 
three columns; there were very few advertisements in 
the paper. The following quotation from Dr. John- 
son appeared in the heading of each number: “I shall 
never envy the honors which wit and learning obtain in 
any other cause, if I can be numbered among those who 
have given ardour to virtue and confidence to truth.” 


The tone of the paper was earnestly religious and 
moral, and although its columns were devoted in a great 
degree to the interests of peace and temperance, yet it 
was a paper of decided anti-slavery character, and is 
said to be the first abolition newspaper in the United 
States. G. W. Julian says of it: “Its anti-slavery 
character is quite as clearly defined and as uncom- 
promising in tone as Lundy’s Genius or Birney’s Philan- 
thropist. It was just such a paper as Elijah P. Love- 
joy was murdered for publishing in Illinois twenty 
years later.’ 


The editor’s attitude on slavery was made clear in 
the first number when he declared that the time was 
fast approaching when the United States would “no 
longer be stained with that foul pollution.” In the year 
during which he acted as editor the subject of slavery 
was discussed between eighty and ninety times or on 
an average of nearly twice in each weekly number. The 
subjects most frequently discussed were the doctrine of 
immediate, as opposed to gradual, emancipation, the 
Colonization scheme for abolition, and the slave trade. 





” Indiana Historical Society Publications. Vol. II, p. 248. 
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In an able article” on the subject of slave trade, the 
editor speaks of the progress made toward its abolish- 
ment by England and France and concludes with these 
words: “But much remains to be done. The system 
of slavery is acknowledged on all hands to be an evil 
of the greatest magnitude. Now is the time for the 
advocates of freedom to assert themselves to overthrow 
the colossal fabric of Despotism.” An article’ copied 
from a Liverpool paper endeavors to show the origin 
of the negro trade in the West Indies. The action of 
the Congress of the United States with regard to this 
matter is noted. We read” that a resolution was in- 
troduced in the United States Senate (Dec. 31, 1818) 
that a committee be instructed to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of so amending the laws of the United States 
on the subject of African slave trade as more effectually 
to prevent the trade from being carried on by citizens 
of the United States under foreign flags, and into the 
expediency of the United States taking measures in con- 
cert while other nations for the abolition of said trade. 

About the same time that the Philanthropist was 
established, the American Colonization Society became 
a national organization with headquarters at Washing- 
ton, and several anti-slavery societies in Ohio favored 
the society’s plan as a way leading to gradual emanci- 
pation. Osborn expressed grave doubts as to the jus- 
tice of the society’s plan, but he allowed both sides of 
the question to be discussed; various articles were 
printed favoring gradual abolition and colonization but 
they never received any word of approval from the edi- 


“ Philanthropist. Vol. II, p. 69. 
* Ibid, Vol. I, No. 21. 
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tor. A long article was printed” giving a brief sketch 
of the history of the society, of its purpose and its 
needs, and of the steps being taken to secure a place 
suitable to colonization and of efforts being made to 
secure the support of Congress. The officers of the 
society felt very hopeful in the matter of obtaining both 
the support of the National Government and the finan- 
cial aid of the public. ‘The work of Thomas Clarkson, 
the well-known English philanthropist, in trying to find 
a desirable location near Sierra Leone, was spoken of. 

Osborn expressed his views on the subject in fre- 
quent editorials. He opposed slavery on religious 
grounds; he preached the doctrine of immediate re- 
pentance of sin, and believed that the slave-holder had 
no right to put off this repentance by favoring any plan 
of gradual emancipation. Julian says of him,* “While 
leading abolitionists were caught in the snare of African 
Colonization, he was not deceived.” To him the plan of 
the society only appeared to rivet closer the chains of the 
slave and to secure to him a perpetuity of bondage.” 


He printed statements to show that some “free per- 
sons of color” had protested against being sent back to 
Africa. He also printed’ a letter from a corre- 
spondent who wished to inquire who were the greater 
criminals — those who had robbed the coast of Africa 
of its natives, or those who, by way of reparation, 
would force the descendants of those who had been 
thus wronged to leave this country against their will? 

The editor continues” the discussion of the subject 


* Philanthropist. Vol. 1, No. 2. 

“ Indiana Historical Society Papers, Vol. 11, pp. 248-245, 
* Philanthropist. Vol. I, p, 44, 

* Ibid. Vol. I, p. 37. 

“Ibid. Vol. II, p. 181, 


Vol. XXXI—12, 
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in these words: ‘The great object is still to devise 
some system by which slavery may ultimately be ter- 
minated. If African Colonization is not directed to 
that object or capable of effecting it, we are still left 
to find some other way.” The article proceeds to show 
by facts and figures the utter impracticability of the 
colonization scheme and concludes: “My mind is 
forcibly struck with the sentiments of one of our 
greatest men — ‘When I reflect that God is just and 
that his justice cannot sleep forever, I tremble for the 
fate of my country.’ ” 

The communications and selected matter are an in- 
dication of the editor’s views on the subject of slavery. 
In the first number we read that “an intelligent Turk” 
expressed surprise at the United States in sending a 
fleet to compel the surrender of slaves in Turkey’s pos- 
session while in the United States there were thousands 
of Africans in bondage. In another place is printed 
an address by a member of the North Carolina Manu- 
mission Society of a most radical anti-slavery type. 
There is an interesting article’ contributed by a Vir- 
ginian declaring that slavery is unconstitutional and 
that slaves are not property. 

Among the communications there is a strong anti- 
slavery article signed “Philo Justitia” probably written 
by Benjamin Lundy; also a long article” by an intelli- 
gent colored man who discussed the question with great 
ability. Many articles and items were printed also 
to tell the story of the sufferings and misery of the 
slaves. 

* Jefferson, Notes on the State of Virginia. 


* Philanthropist. Vol. II, p. 169. 
* Ibid, p. 76. 
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Scattered through the pages of the Philanthropist 
are frequent selections of anti-slavery poems from 
Cowper, Shenstone, Montgomery and others. An ora- 
tion on slavery delivered at Mount Pleasant by Mr. 
Thomas H. Genin is printed** which Julian thinks de- 
serves to be preserved as a choice relic of the literature 
of abolitionism in its pioneer days.” 

The Philanthropist contained articles copied from 
the following papers: the Chester and Delaware .Fed- 
eralist, the Federal Republican Baltimore Telegraph, 
the Gazette of Alexandria, Va., the Providence Gazette, 
the Westchester Recorder, the National Intelligencer, 
and the Freeman’s Journal. 

It is difficult to obtain facts concerning the circula- 
tion of Osborn’s paper; but in the second number is 
published a list of the agents which gives a good idea 
of the extent of its circulation at the beginning of its 
history. There were eleven agents in Ohio alone, located 
for the most part in the southern and southeastern 
counties of the state; Cincinnati was the farthest point 
west having an agent. There were eleven agents also 
in Pennsylvania —one of whom was in Philadelphia; 
there was one at Wilmington, Delaware, and one also at 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 

As one would naturally expect, Osborn had difficulty 
in having his papers delivered and he complained of 
this frequently. To use his own words: ‘The diffi- 
culties respecting the mail still continue — the last post 
due passed through the town but left neither letters nor 





* Philanthropist, p. 77. Mr. Genin was an intimate friend of Osborn, 
Charles Hammond, Benjamin Lundy and De Witt Clinton; he was a 
correspondent of Henry Clay and John Quincy Adams. 

“Ibid. Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. II, p. 256. 
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papers. We hope that a new route will soon be estab- 
lished on such a footing as to obviate the difficulties 
from accruing under which we now labour. 


9923 


The Philanthropist — Published and Edited by Elisha 
Bates at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. December, 
1818 — April, 1822. 


In the opinion of the ardent abolitionist, the Philan- 
thropist as edited by Bates did not reach the same high 
standard of anti-slavery views that was maintained 
by its founder, Osborn. It was on this account that 
Lundy, who acted as agent for Osborn and had con- 
templated becoming associate editor with him, decided 
to establish an anti-slavery periodical of his own. The 
first number issued by Bates (Dec. 11, 1818) was desig- 
nated as Volume One, Number One; this shows that he 
himself did not regard his paper as a continuation of 
Osborn’s. 

This paper was smaller than the original Philan- 
thropist, the pages being only five and one-half by seven 
and three-fourths inches. The editor chosé the smaller 
size because it was suitable for binding, and he intended 
the Philanthropist to contain articles of permanent 
value; it was to be no ordinary newspaper. It was a 
weekly periodical ; each number contained sixteen pages; 
twenty-six numbers with an index were to constitute a 
volume. Bates was printer as well as editor, and it 
was his aim to make his paper attractive in appearance. 
It was printed on good paper, and a large proportion 
of small type was used for the purpose, as the editor 
explained, of introducing a greater variety and of mak- 


* Philanthropist, January 31, 1818. 
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ing the Philanthropist more interesting. A bound 
volume of four hundred and sixteen pages resembles 
very closely in appearance a monthly magazine of the 
present day. It contained few advertisements; accord- 
ing to the editor’s statement fewer than any other paper 
of the West.** The subscription price was at first three 
dollars a year, but later it was reduced to two dollars 
in an effort to increase the number of subscriptions. 
With few exceptions,” it was issued every week punc- 
tually, although there were frequent complaints that 
subscribers did not receive their paper promptly; but 
the delay in this matter was attributed by the editor to 
the neglect and mismanagement on the part of the post 
office department.” 


The purpose and aim of the editor are set forth in 
the first number, in which he describes his paper as a 
“journal containing essays on moral and religious sub- 
jects, domestic economy, agriculture and mechanical 
arts, together with a brief notice of the events of the 
times.” The editor believed that the times called for an 
improvement in all these things, and above all in 
morality and religion. Frequently he reminded his 
readers that improvement in public sentiment would - 
be the regulating principle by which he would endeavor 
to be governed. It was clear then, from the first, that 
the Philanthropist was not to be exclusively an anti- 
slavery paper, and throughout the time of its publica- 
tion the editor showed himself to be as much interested 
in the abolition of war, duelling and capital punishment 

* Philanthropist, October 30, 1819. 

* September, 1819, the editor announced that one number would not 
be issued on account of the yearly meeting of the Friends. 


* Frequent complaints made by the editor may be found in Philan- 
thropist, January, 1819, May, 1819, May 27, 1820, and January, 1821. 
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as in the abolition of slavery; he wrote to awaken a 
sympathy for the Indian as well as for the slave. 

Subjects that were much more prominent in the 
minds of the people at that time than slavery were fully 
discussed. The Ohio Canal, the protection of domestic 
manufacturers, the disposal of public lands, state banks, 
new inventions and progress in science were some of the 
subjects frequently dealt with. The following state- 
ment of the editor gives a good idea of his opinion as 
to what were the matters of greatest interest at that 
time: — “The present is an interesting period, — the 
question of peace or war with Spain, the protection of 
domestic manufacturers, the Missouri question and 
many other subjects equally important are to come be- 
fore the approaching Congress.’”*’ 

However, the subject of slavery received a large 
share of the editor’s attention, and during the three and 
one-half years of his publication of the paper the ques- 
tions of colonization, the Missouri Compromise, exten- 
sion of slavery, and slave trade were frequently and 
fully discussed; and on the whole the opinions held by 
Bates in these matters were those of his contemporaries, 


Osborn and Lundy. 


The question of the Missouri Compromise was 
closely followed and discussed. The editor declared” 
that he believed the decision as to the prohibition of 
slavery in the projected state of Missouri was the most 
important matter that could be submitted to the Na- 
tional Legislature since “the principle thereby to be 
established is to spread an acknowledged evil over a 


December 4, 1819. 
* December 11, 1819. 
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larger part of our country,” and in conclusion of this 
remark he said, “Every person whose business it is to 
act on this occasion should feel himself awfully im- 
pressed with the high responsibility that belongs to his 
conduct therein.” 

Again the editor gave it as his opinion that if Con- 
gress should admit the new state without restrictions, 
an extensive market for slaves would be opened and in 
this way a new impulse would be given at once “to a 
traffic the most destructive of human happiness and the 
most irreconcilable to our political profession, to reason 
and religion.” 

The actions of the several state legislatures in re- 
gard to this question were printed, as was also the sub- 
stance of the most important speeches in Congress either 
for or against restriction. The substance of the speech 
of Tallmadge was given, with this quotation, “If the 
West cannot be settled without slavery, gladly would I 
prevent its settlement till time shall be no more;”’ two 
speeches of Rufus King in the United States Senate on 
the Missouri Bill which the editor considered the best 
and clearest on the subject were quoted from at great ° 
length. 

A long editorial* was devoted to an account of the 
commencement of the debate in the House; and later a 
full page was given to the passage of the Missouri Com- 
promise with “facts, calculations and speculations for 
the use of those interested.” When Congress finally 
reached the decision that Missouri could be admitted 
without restriction in regard to slavery, the Philan- 
thropist declared that it was a decision that “any man 


* February 12, 1820. 
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who regarded the prosperity of his country would al- 
ways have occasion to regret.” 

In frequent editorials Bates opposed the colonization 
plan of abolition, and he advised that it be abandoned 
as an impracticable and harsh measure. He regarded 
it as harsh because it proposed moving the colored 
people from their own country and from all that they 
loved.” He believed the plan to be impracticable be- 
cause in order to carry it out it would be necessary for 
the Government to move more than ninety thousand per- 
sons annually for one hundred years and to supply them 
with land and the necessities of life. 

Although Bates did disapprove of the society’s plan, 
still he published a letter written by the regent of the 
society telling of the good work being accomplished, 
asking for contributions, and appealing to the people 
in the name of patriotism td support the cause. The 
first annual report of the society (July 15, 1819) was 
published” in the Philanthropist. The history of this 
movement was followed with care by the editor; letters 
detailing facts concerning it, — the number of slaves 
that were freed through this agency as well as the num- 
bers that died after they had been transported to Africa, 
calculations as to the number of ships that would be 
necessary to transport the entire colored population of 
this country, — these were some of the items published 
in order to aid the people to form some idea of what 
could. be expected from a movement that was sup- 
ported by many people whose opinions were held in 
esteem. The editor’s own belief was that the object of 


» April 17, 1819. 
* August 8, 1820. 
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the society was entirely unattainable, and he declared 
that some other expedient as a remedy for slavery: must 
be found. He did not agree with the principles main- 
tained by some of the anti-slavery papers of that time 
that slaves could not be emancipated unless colonized, : 
and he concluded his remarks upon this subject with 
these words: “We may amuse ourselves with this 
project but it furnishes no solution.” 

Some intertsing facts about the slave trade and 
the efforts being made in this country and in Europe 
to abolish the traffic may be read in the pages of the 
Philanthropist. An account of a bill introduced into 
Congress to prohibit importation and the substance of 
President Monroe’s message upon the subject were pub- 
lished. The United States law was criticized” for its 
looseness and inadequacy, since it imposed heavy penal- 
ties upon the importer of slaves but made it possible for 
state legislatures so to evade the laws as to make the 
traffic profitable, and facts were quoted from a Southern 
paper to show that this evasion was being practiced. 
Facts about the conferences on the slave trade held at 
London and at Aix la Chapelle were published,” as was 
also the report of George Collier on the subject in 
the British House of Commons. 

But lest anyone should think that the slave traffic was 
expiring, the editor printed an account of the capture 
(July, 1820) of a schooner of only eleven tons carrying 
a cargo of seventy-one slaves in chains. 

The Philanthropist upheld the doctrine that the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution were 

* January 6, 1821. 


“December 18, 1818. 
™“ April 17, 1819. 
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anti-slavery documents, and quotations were given” 
from writings and speeches of noted men to show the 
discrepency between the theory and practice of our Gov- 
ernment. 

One of the most interesting subjects discussed in 
the paper® was the proposed new Constitution of Ohio, 
which the editor strongly opposed in long and frequent 
editorials, principally on the ground that those who ad- 
vocated and supported it did so with the intention and 
hope of introducing the privilege of slave-holding into 
Ohio. Bates published not only his own views on this 
subject but also gave the arguments of his opponents. 
He did not believe that the Ohio River formed a 
“natural boundary of moral turpitude,” but held rather 
that human nature was very much the same in every 
portion of the globe; and when he saw the efforts being 
made to extend slavery into Missouri and other parts 
of the country, he did not believe that his view of the 
motive of those who advocated the calling of a Constitu- 
tional Convention should be treated with such contempt 
as it had aroused. 

“The public sentiment should be improved till man, 
in every situation, becomes the friend of man.” ° These 
words appearing as a motto in each number give a clue 
to the editor’s idea as to the best method to be employed 
in bringing about the reforms that he felt were de- 
manded. 

He declared that “liberality and religious toleration 
were extending their influence more widely than in any 
former age and that the people of the United States 
were learning to regard the rights and happiness of 


“ April 17, 1819, and June 19, 1819. 
“July 3, 1819. 
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others by learning to appreciate their own blessings.”’ 
But he was to discover that his policy of moderateness 
was not pleasing to the ardent abolitionist, who regarded 
moderateness in so important a question as slavery as 
lukewarmness and lukewarmness as a sin: 


From many editorials we learn that the Philan- 
thropist from the first was not popular and that it came 
to be a financial burden to its owner. A list of agents 
published in the first number gives some idea of its cir- 
culation at that time (December, 1818). There were 
nine agents in Ohio, chiefly in the southern and south- 
eastern parts of the state; six towns in Virginia, 
one in North Carolina, two in Maryland and ten in 
Pennsylvania had agents; later there was an agency in 
Richmond, Indiana. On April 7, 1821, the editor made 
this announcement: “‘Debts due me for printing are scat- 
tered in the hands of individuals from Indiana to Massa- 
chusetts and from Tennessee to the northern part of 
New York,” and six months later he stated that his 
patronage was not large but widely spread. We find 
many appeals to subscribers to pay, for the editor stated 
that the Philanthropist was entirely dependent upon its 
subscriptions for support since it contained fewer ad- 
vertisements than any other paper in the Western coun- 
try. In November, 1821, Bates informed his readers 
that he had thought of discontinuing the publication 
of his paper; but did not feel that he should, for al- 
though he believed that the cause of the slave was 
gaining ground and that the number of those yielding 
to conviction was increasing, he did not believe “that 
the triumph of abolition was as yet complete.” 


From frequent editorials we learn also that the 
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editor was aware of the fact that his mild manner of 
attack on slavery was not popular. At one time he 
wrote, ‘My views on the subject of slavery are my own; 
I write for no party, but I look at the subject only from 
the standpoint of humanity. I seek the release of both 
master and slave. It is not popularity but the relief of 
suffering humanity and the harmony and happiness of 
my country that I seek.” 

After continued discouragement, Bates decided to 
give up his enterprise, and on April 20, 1822, the last 
number of the Philanthropist was issued. In a long 
editorial the reasons for its discontinuance were given, 
which may be summed up as follows: 

1. The editor recognized the fact that “two power- 
ful stimulants” to reading had been lacking in his paper 
— local news and tales of diversion. 2. He realized 
that his methods of dealing with the question of slavery 
had been too mild to please the zealous friends of abolli- 
tion. He had always endeavored to address himself to 
the slave-holder “by reason rather than by epithet” and 
his aim had been to avoid exciting’ passions and feelings 
incompatible with Christian philanthropy, since it was 
easy to enlist wrong feelings in a good cause and to 
adopt wrong measures to effect valuable ends. Yet in 
spite of his caution in speaking, he felt sure that he had 
said sufficient to prove his sympathy with the slave and 
that he believed his release would come. 3. He had 
discovered that the slave-holders were too generally dis- 
posed to reject without discrimination every appeal to 
their feelings, and he believed with many others ac- 
quainted with the subject that the views of the slave- 
holders had retrograded since the discussion of the 
Missouri question. 
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The newspapers from which Bates copied articles 
were the Philadelphia Democratic Press, the National 
Intelligencer, Niles Register, the Western Herald, and 
the New York Daily Advertiser. With regard to the 
newspapers of the country at that time, the editor wrote 
the following article in the Philanthropist (June, 1821): 
“The increase of newspapers in the United States has 
been mentioned as an evidence of the intelligence of the 
people ; there probably is no parallel in any other country. 
The pretensions of Ohio to intelligence may be put in 
comparison with those of any other state in the Union. 
I shall not pretend to state the number exactly but I 
know of forty-five.” The greater number of these were 
weekly periodicals, some were semi-weekly and one was 
a monthly. 

During the time that Bates acted as editor of the 
Philanthropist he did not confine himself to that work 
alone. He was very ambitious as a publisher, printer, 
and book-binder. He announced, April 29, 1820, in the 
columns of his newspaper the publication of a quarterly 
magazine to be called the Medical and Botanical Re- 
pository, and in August of the same year he issued 
proposals for a monthly paper, the Moral Advocate, to 
deal exclusively with war, duelling and capital pun- 
ishment. Both of these periodicals were continued 
after the suspension of the Philanthropist. 

William C. Howells” says that he went to work for 
Bates as a printer on the Repository in 1831. In speak- 
ing of that kind of periodical he says that it was the 
favorite custom at that time for a man with a hobby to 
set up a monthly sheet or little magazine. 


* Life in Ohio, 1813-1840, by William Cooper Howells. 
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The printing offices of that period, according to 
Howells, were small and employed but a few men. The 
owner of the paper was usually, like Bates, printer, edi- 
tor, and chief workman. The office consisted of a press 
and a small quantity of type. The presses were hand- 
made, largely of wood, and the type was inked with a 
ball of buckskin stuffed with wool. One of these offices 
near Steubenville, Ohio, was built on the bank of a 
stream so near the water’s edge that the pressman, 
standing by the stream, could wet the paper by dipping 
it in the water. 

The wages were very small; a foreman received less 
than $300 a year, and a dollar a day was considered 
excellent pay for a printer. The expense involved in 
setting up such a paper was not great.” ‘The prelimi- 
nary steps were issuing the prospectus, soliciting sub- 
scribers, appointing agents in different places, and au- 
thorizing all postmasters to act as agents.” 

3ates allowed his agents ten per cent commission 
for receiving subscriptions and collecting and transmit- 
ting the money. He announced that he would receive 
as payment the following articles at the highest current 
price: wheat, corn, pork, beef, tallow, sugar, butter, 
wool, flax, linsey-cloth, and clean linen and cotton rags. 
To accommodate his western patrons he arranged to 
have them pay an agent designated in that part of the 
country, “since the money of what are considered good 
western banks can not be received by me.” 


As has been said, Bates was a Quaker, and after he 
had given up the Philanthropist he became involved in 


* Howells makes this statement, but Bates frequently declared that 
the cost of publishing his paper was very great. See Philanthropist, 
April 7, 1821, and June 6,°1821. 
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the controversy that arose between the orthodox mem- 
bers of that sect and the followers of Elias Hicks. In 
1831 he went to England on a religious mission and 
suspended the Repository, which was never resumed. 

We read of him later in a radical anti-slavery 
paper” of Salem, Ohio, that he had left the religious 
sect of the Quakers and had become a minister in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The editor of this paper 
questions the sincerity of Bates’ anti-slavery sentiments 
on account of certain statements made by him in which 
he opposed the American Anti-Slavery Society, saying 
that it would destroy “our country, our churches, and 
our civil and religious liberty.” 

The same paper printed a condemnation of him as 
a friend of the slave-holder, since he upheld the Union 
and the Church. 


The Genius of Universal Emancipation — Published 
and Edited by Benjamin Lundy, at Mount Pleasant, 
Ohio. July, 1821 — March, 1822 


Of the three editors mentioned at the beginning of 
this study, no one is better known than Benjamin 
Lundy. This is due to the fact that he did not confine 
his work for the cause of emancipation to one place; 
the newspaper that he founded in Ohio he transferred to 
the eastern states and through his influence on Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, who was to become the editor of 
the famous Liberator, the national anti-slavery organ, 
Lundy may be said to have played the part of a national 
character in the anti-slavery movement in this country. 


* The Anti-Slavery Bugle, a radical paper advocating disunion, pub- 
lished at Salem, O., 1845-1864. 


Vol. XXXI—13. 
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Horace Greely says of him:* “He is the first of our 
countrymen who devoted his life and all his powers to 
the cause of the slaves. He gave the tause of emanci- 
pation neither wealth, nor eloquence, nor lofty abilities, 
for he had them not, but his courage, perseverance and 
devotion were unsurpassed.” 


Von Holst* calls Lundy the “Father of Abolition- 
ism,” and speaks in highest terms of his sacrifices for 
the cause of the slave; and by many other writers he is 
regarded as the pioneer of the anti-s!avery movement in 
this country.” 

Benjamin Lundy* was born in New Jersey in 1789, 
of Quaker parentage; he was brought up in the faith of 
the Society of Friends and remained a member of this 
sect during his entire life. At the age of nineteen 
he went to live at Mount Pleasant, Ohio. He was frail 
in body and was partially deaf, and in personal appear- 
ance gave no indication of the strength of character he 
possessed. He was gentle, mild and persuasive, and 
although he worked with zeal for the freedom of the 
slave he always treated the slave-holder with the kindest 
consideration. 

He removed from Mount Pleasant to Wheeling, just 
across the Ohio River in Virginia and remained there 
four years working as an apprentice at the saddler’s 
trade. It was in Wheeling that his sympathy for the 
slave was aroused, for perhaps in no place were the 
cruelty and sadness of the bondman’s life more in evi- 
dence than in this town, situated as it was on the Ohio 

“The American Conflict, Vol. I, p. 111. 

“ Constitutional History of the United States, Vol. II, pp. 81-82. 

“See Garrison’s words of praise of Lundy quoted in Howe’s His- 


torical Collections of Ohio, Vol. I, p. 312. 
© Life of Benjamin Lundy, compiled by Thomas Earl, 1847. 
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River, the boundary between slave and free territory. 
Over this boundary Lundy passed every week, going 
from a slave state where he worked, to a free state to 
attend the religious services of the Friends, whose teach- 
ings were against human slavery. 


Wheeling was also the gateway between Maryland 
and Virginia, the breeding-ground of slaves on the one 
side, and Kentucky and Missouri on the other, which 
were being rapidly settled and were in constant need of 
slaves to operate the plantations.** The slaves in chains 
passed through the town frequently; and Lundy, who 
had often seen them, said in speaking of the effect upon 
him: ‘My heart was deeply grieved at the gross abom- 
ination; I heard the wail of the captive; I felt his pang 
of distress, and the iron entered my soul.” 

In 1812, Lundy left Wheeling and went back to 
Mount Pleasant to live, where he worked at his trade. 
He later removed to St. Clairsville, a town eleven miles 
west of Wheeling. Here, at the age of twenty-six, he 
called together at his house a number of his friends 
who, he thought, shared his sympathy for the slave. 
Only five or six came, and to them he expressed his feel- 
ings. Out of this meeting grew the organization of 
the Union Humane Society, the first anti-slavery society 
in the United States. Ina few months its membership 
had grown to nearly five hundred and included the most 
influential citizens of the counties of the eastern part 
of the state. 

Lundy conceived the idea of organizing similar so- 
cieties, and to this end he wrote an address to the 

“Benjamin Lundy, Founder of Abolitionism, a paper read by 


William Clinton Armstrong before the Historical Club, Rutgers College, 
New Jersey, October 21, 1897. 
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“Philanthropists” of the United States over the signa- 
ture of “Philo Justitia”; five or six copies were circu- 
lated in manuscript form. He was urged by his friends 
to publish it, which he did in 1816. The address closed 
with these words: “I have had the subject long in 
contemplation and I have now taken it up, fully deter- 
mined for one never to lay it down while I breathe or 
until the end shall be attained.” This circular is said 
to contain the germ of the whole anti-slavery movement, 
and Lundy’s plan of societies was nearly the same as 
that in operation twenty years later. 

When, in 1817, Osborn began the publication of the 
Philanthropist, Lundy became interested in the paper 
because he saw that it would afford him an opportunity 
of working efficiently for the cause of emancipation. 
He at first acted as agent, and soon his comments began 
to appear among the editorial paragraphs; in the mean- 
time he continued to work at his trade in St. Clairsville. 
Soon Osborn invited him to assist in editing and to 
share in the business management of the paper. After 
some hesitation, he consented’ and decided to sell out 
his business establishment and move to Mt .Pleasant 
where he could devote his entire time to the cause in 
which he was interested. With this end in view, he 
took all his goods from his shop in a boat and with three 
apprentices started for St. Louis, the great market on 
the western frontier. 

He arrived in the fall of 1819 at St. Louis on the 
eve of an important event. Missouri was just asking 
for admission to the Union, and the question of tolera- 
tion or prohibition of slavery in the constitution of the 
proposed state was beginning to be discussed in Con- 
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gress. Lundy became interested in the discussion; he 
contributed articles to the newspapers of Missouri and 
Illinois exposing the evils of slavery and the dangers 
of extending the system in the territories. After the 
contest had terminated and Congress had decided that 
the people of Missouri might frame a constitution with- 
out restriction as to slavery, Lundy felt the bitterness 
of the defeat of his cause. 

Disappointed by the victory of the slave power, and 
after an absence of six months, Lundy returned home, 
six hundred miles on foot in the winter season, having 
lost some thousands of dollars in Missouri on account 
of the business depression that overspread the whole 
country at that time. It was during his absence in St. 
Louis that Osborn had sold the Philanthropist to Elisha 
Bates. For a year and a half Lundy had been looking 
forward to becoming an assistant editor of this paper 
and of using it as a medium of attack on slavery. Os- 
born’s successor did not come up to the standard of anti- 
slavery views by Lundy,” who for this reason de- 
cided to establish a periodical of his own. 

About this time there were published in the Philan- 
thropist, then under the management of Bates, two 
items of interest. In May, 1820, Elihu Embree ad- 
vertised a proposal for the publication of an anti- 
slavery paper to be entitled the Emancipator, at Jones- 
boro, Tennessee. Just nine months later, in February, 
18£0) appeared the notice of Embree’s death. Lundy 
had learned of this editor’s decease on his way home 
from Missouri and when he discovered on his re- 
turn to Mount Pleasant that Osborn had abandoned 


“ See above pp. 180 and 187. 
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the Philanthopist, the idea came to him to publish a 
paper to take the place of the Emancipator which had 
had an extensive circulation and was of a decided anti- 
slavery character. He refers to this fact in the first 
number of his paper when he says: “The Genius is de- 
signed to rise like the Phoenix from the ashes of the 
late Emancipator published by Elihu Embree. Had 
that worthy man lived to continue his useful labors, it 
is not likely that this paper would have appeared at this 
time.” 

The prospectus of Lundy’s paper was published in 
the Philanthropist in June, 1821; the first number ap- 
peared in July, 1821,*° being entitled the Genius of Uni- 
‘versal Emancipation. After the issue of this first num- 
ber, which was printed in the office of the Philanthro- 
pist, Lundy had his printing done at Steubenville, Ohio, 
twenty miles from his home at Mount Pleasant and he 
walked back and forth between these places carrying 
his papers on his back. 

Eight monthly numbers of the Genius were in this 
‘way published in Ohio; but working under such con- 
ditions was, of course, unsatisfactory. Soon an oppor- 
tunity of securing a better location for his paper offered 
itself. Since Embree’s death the Manumission Society 
of Tennessee, which had procured a press for the pur- 
pose of disseminating the principles of emancipation, 
was in great need of some one to conduct its printing 
establishment. When Lundy learned of this, he decided 
to take over the establishment of the society, and in 
April, 1822, he published the ninth number of the Genius 


“ The date of the first number is incorrectly given as January, 1821, 
in Earl’s Life of Benjamin Lundy. 
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in Greenville, Tennessee. Here, without any ap- 
prenticeship, he acted not only as editor and proprietor, 
but also as type-setter and printer. He continued 
his publication in this place for nearly three years, and, 
although he encountered the strong opposition of the 
slave-holder, the Genius attained a wide circulation and 
Lundy, in an editorial at that time, commented on the 
satisfaction he felt in the results of his first year’s work. 

In 1824, Lundy decided to move his paper a second 
time. In the fourteenth number of the Genius, (June, 
1824) at Greenville, he expressed his intention of trans- 
ferring his publication to Baltimore, which was at that 
time the headquarters for the selection and purchase 
of slaves. In explanation, he stated that it had always 
been his intention to inculcate the opinion that slavery 
was a national evil and consequently that the exertions 
of the people in all parts of the United States would be 
needed to effect its abolition. It had, therefore, always 
been a leading object with him to divest his paper of 
local or sectional features, so that it might circulate gen- 
erally and take on a national character. And he 
felt that he had succeeded in his ambition, because his 
paper was at the time of writing in circulation in nearly 
every state of the Union. He stated further that, from 
the time that he had first entered upon the publication of 
an anti-slavery paper, he had considered the eastern 
states as by far the most suitable place for the publica- 
tion of a national organ, as he intended the Genius to be. 

Baltimore appeared to him as a place particularly 
suited to his paper; its central situation would enable 
him to secure information valuable to his work; here 
also the facilities for mailing would be greater than in 
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the West, where he had been compelled to sacrifice from 
two hundred to three hundred subscribers on account 
of the carelessness in the postoffice department by which 
the papers were frequently wet and damaged in the mail 
before being taken into the stage-coaches. Lundy as- 
sured his subscribers in the West that the paper would 
still continue to be sent to them, for from Baltimore 
the mail would be taken by coaches in every direction 
and would arrive at its destination in good condition. 
He gave assurance also of his deep interest in the work 
of the abolitionists of the West and his happiness in 
being a co-worker with them in the “Christian Republi- 
can vineyard of the Genius of Universal Emancipa- 


9947 


tion. 
The prospectus of Lundy’s paper which appeared 
in the Philanthropist in June, 1821, gives a good idea 


of the kind of paper the Genius was to be. It was to 
be devoted almost exclusively to the subject of slavery, 
and it was the editor’s wish that it should serve 
as an active instrument in his hands in the attempt to 
abolish “the criminal .and disgraceful system [of 
slavery] in the American republic.” To the editor of 
the proposed periodical, lukewarmness in so important a 
matter appeared criminal. He believed the Ameri- 
can people were guilty of grave inconsistency and hy- 
pocrisy in allowing the “foul blot to remain upon the 
national escutcheon.” He believed, furthermore, that 
the state of feeling throughout the United States called 
for a paper that would present the most interesting 
facts relative to the growing evil of slavery, and he ex- 


a For an acocunt of the influence of the Genius after it was removed 
to Baltimore, see Earle’s Life of Benjamin Lundy. 
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pressed a wish that the paper he was about to publish 
would eventually prove to be a faithful history of the 
downfall of the system in the United States. 

As advertised in the prospectus, the paper was to be 
issued monthly. Twelve numbers were to constitute 
a volume with a title and index furnished by the editor. 
It was to be handsomely printed on royal sheet, folded 
in octavo form (each page being about nine by six 
inches), the printing to be neatly executed to make the 
paper suitable for binding. The subscription price 
was to be one dollar a year in advance. As the 
paper was intended for general circulation, it was to 
be securely wrapped and forwarded by mail “or as other- 
wise agreeable” to any part of the United States. To 
facilitate payment, it was announced that the bills of 
any specie-paying bank in the different states would be 
received. The first number was to be sent to some 
persons who had not subscribed that they might become 
acquainted with the publication. 

The first number of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation was issued in July, 1821; it bore the motto, “Fiat 
Justitia, Ruat Coelum.” The first lines in this first 
number were the following quoted from the Declaration 
of Independence: ‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal and endowed 
by their Creator with certain unalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

The first editorial in this first number was in the 
form of an “Address to the People,” in which the editor 
made a general statement as to the status of slavery in 
the country at that time and as to the probability of its 
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being further extended. With regard to the matter of 
further extension Lundy remarked that the recent dis- 
cussion of the subject had produced a great excitement 
among the people, “even from Maine to New Orleans 
and from the shores of the Atlantic to the savage lands 
of the West.” 


In this his first editorial Lundy unhesitatingly pre- 
dicts the abolition of slavery as a certainty because, as 
he said: “The very nature of our government forbids 
its continuance and the voice of our government for- 
bids its continuance and the voice of the Eternal hath 
decreed its annihilation.” He goes further and pre- 
dicts that if slavery is not abolished, our country will 
be devastated by intestine war. “That this one day will 
be done, there is not the shadow of a doubt unless the 
sons of liberty be roused from their lethargy, unless 
they be induced to act consistently with their profession 
and remove the evils, without the borders of their wide 
domain.” To Lundy the system of slavery was out of 
place in a republic; he compared the slave-holders of 
the South to the feudal barons of Europe; he quoted a 
passage from Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia to the effect 
that slavery produces feelings of aristocracy and des- 
potism in those countries where it exists. 

Lundy foresaw and met the objection that ‘might be 
made to the publication of an anti-slavery paper in a 
free state. He explained that the Genius was not to be 
a local paper; mere local matters and all advertisements 
were to be entirely excluded from its columns that it 
might be read in every part of the Union. In conduct- 
ing his paper the editor expressed a desire to have the 
assistance of men of the highest literary attainments 
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and the patronage of men of the highest standing in the 
nation. Important information in regard to slavery 
in every part of the country, contained in numerous 
publications, was to be collected and printed, as were 
also well-written essays and communications from so- 
cieties and individuals tending to promote the cause of 
emancipation. The editor requested those having it in 
their power to furnish him with such articles, including 
short biographical and historical sketches, reports 
of important law cases, and details of unusual bar- 
barity touching the subject of slavery. He solicited 
also for publication the constitutions, orations, reports 
and proceedings of various abolition and other societies 
established for the purpuse of restoring to the slaves 
their freedom and natural rights. 

In short, Lundy assured his readers that the Genius 
would contain a complete view of the actual state of 
things relative to the subject of slavery in the United 
States. William Birney* says: “The historical value 
of Lundy’s paper for the period beginning with 1821 
and ending with 1830 can hardly be overestimated. It 
is a reposity of all the plans for the abolition of slavery, 
of all laws, opinions, arguments, essays, speeches, views, 
statistics, constitutions of societies, proceedings of Con- 
gress, notices of books and pamphlets, colonization ef- 
forts, political movements, in short, of everything relat- 
ing to slavery.” 


In speaking of its style the biographer says: “The 
style of the writer improves from year to year. The 


“William Birney, son of James G. Birney and author of James G. 
Birney and His Times. 
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reader becomes insensibly absorbed in gazing upon the 
life-like panorama presented him of the doings of a 
former generation, and when he at last lays aside the 
paper, it is with a genuine respect for the noble sincerity, 
unselfishness, and sure judgment of Benjamin Lundy.” 

Lundy endeavored to keep before the minds of the 
people the horrors of the system of slavery. In a 
column called the “Black List,’ he published all the 
“harrowing and unusual cases of cruelty to negroes” 
that were brought to his attention. He noted under 
this head the large rewards offered for fugitive negroes, 
the inhumane treatment of victims of the slave traffic 
on the seas, and the unfair discrimination made by 
judges in inflicting fines or penalties. On the other 
hand, under the heading, “Growth of Correct Prin- 
ciples,” he printed any facts that showed signs of im- 
provement in the attitude of the people in general to- 
ward the colored man, such as the founding of a library 
at Boston and the opening of schools for the negro; he 
particularly called attention to the fact that in different 
parts of the country First Day schools were being 
opened for colored people, chiefly through the charity of 
women. 

Under the title “Foreign and Domestic Slave Trade,” 
Lundy followed the history. of the traffic in slaves 
both in this and in foreign countries. He published 
an article on “The Origin of Slave Trade in the United 
States”, five pages being given to a report of a debate 
on this subject in the British House of Commons in 
which Wilberforce participated; a debate in the Cham- 


“ December, 1821. 
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ber of Deputies in Paris was also reported. Action in 
Congress in regard to this trade was followed. At the 
same time Lundy aimed to show by facts that, contrary 
to the laws of the nations, the trade was still flourishing. 

The question of the extension of slavery was upper- 
most in Lundy’s mind on account of the recent victory 
of the slave power in Missouri. By way of contrast 
to the striking tendency in the United States to extend 
and perpetuate the system, he called attention to the 
progress made towards its abolition by the “infant re- 
public” of Columbia; he quoted also the main points of 
the proclamation passed by the Congress of Hayti re- 
specting freedom for the slaves. When the American 
convention for promoting the abolition of slavery peti- 
tioned Congress for the prohibition of slavery in the 
Floridas, Lundy wished to know why it should not be 
prohibited also in Arkansas, since there were but few 
slaves at the time in that territory. Of Missouri he re- 
marked: “I do not hesitate to give as my decided opinion 
that if ever Missouri acquires a respectable population 


y? 


she must become a free state! 


Hhe published the census of 1820, which gave the 
whole number of slaves in the United States. 


The action of the different state legislatures in re- 
gard to emancipation was reported. Some space was 
devoted to a consideration of remarks made by Tall- 
madge in a debate in the New York Convention (Sep- 
tember 17, 1821) on the subject of the emancipation of 
slaves still held in that state. 

During the time of his publication of the Genius in 
Ohio, Lundy advocated the principle of gradual rather 
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than immediate emancipation,” although he later came 
to believe in immediatism as the most direct way to total 
emancipation. In the third number of the Genius he 
wrote in regard to abolition: ‘Various plans have been 
proposed in different sections of the United States. It 
is pleasing to see that the people are awake to the evils 
of slavery. No one of these plans meets my idea ex- 
actly, but I will not oppose any of them but am willing 
to assent to any measure consistent with justice and 
calculated to effect the grand and benevolent purpose 
of universal emancipation.” Lundy’s idea seems to 
have been to effect abolition through manumission by 
masters and through the legislatures of the slave-hold- 
ing states compelling masters to emancipate. 

The abolition plan of the American Society was 
frequently discussed, Lundy favored colonization as 
a means of gradual emancipation. At one time he 
wrote:” “I would not have it to be thought that I am 
opposed to the ostensible views of the American Coloni- 
zation Society.” He went on to say that he had ap- 
proved the motives which its founders professed and 
had thought that much good would come of it. 

He believed that a proper plan carried on in a spirit 
of benevolence would tend to counteract some of the 
evils of the slave traffic. He published” letters from 
the agent-of the society in the United States which con- 
tained assurances of the ultimate success of the plain, 
since hundreds were asking permission to go out. In 

“In the Anti-Slavery Bugle, October, 1846, we read that Lundy 
was misled by the “ignis fatuus of gradual emancipation.” 

In Baltimore in 1824, Lundy wrote that his object was the com- 
plete and total extinguishment of slavery by such means as the people 
in their wisdom should elect. 


= October, 1821. 
* December, 1821. 
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the same number in which these letters appeared, Lundy 
again expressed himself as in favor of some kind of 
colonization plan, “for,” he said, “I am of the opinion 
that unless a large part of our colored population can be 
removed from those districts where they are the most 
numerous, it will be impossible to do away with the sys- 
tem (otherwise than by violence) in anything like a 
reasonable length of time.” 

But Lundy came in time to look with disfavor and 
suspicion upon the methods of the society. He wrote 
that he had been greatly disappointed in the hopes he 
had indulged with regard to the good to be accomplished 
by the American Colonization Society, because some of 
its transactions had been marked with a degree of folly 
or wickedness that proved that the agents were totally 
unfit for the office assigned them. He criticized the 
prominent leaders of the movement. He said that Clay 
had promised to work for abolition in Kentucky but 
had used his influence to extend slavery in the United 
States; Mr. Mercer, of Virginia, one of the founders of 
the society, had opposed the exclusion of slavery in 
Missouri while professing a desire to liberate his own 
slaves. The editor called attention’ to the “high- 
toned and aristocratic’ language used by Bushrod 
Washington, the president of the society, in a letter ex- 
plaining why he had sold his slaves instead of liberating 
them. 

Lundy differed from most anti-slavery men of his 
time in that he believed that slavery was not profitable 
to masters. He never advocated emancipation backed 
by the sword, for he was opposed to war and to the use 


“October, 1821. 
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of voilence at any time; his appeal was to the conscience 
alone. He advocated the establishment of colonies of 
negroes beyond the borders of the United States with 
the ultimate object of securing emancipation, on the soil, 
of all the slaves who remained in the United States. It 
was in the interest of this plan that he traveled so ex- 
tensively. On his way home from Mexico he stopped 
at Cincinnati where he explained to the students of 
Lane Seminary the radical differences between his plan 
of negro settlement and the aims and operation of the 
Colonization Society. Lundy’s opinion of the society 
and its leaders is easily read in his own words: “While 
we have such men as Henry Clay to make our laws and 
(Judge) Bushrod Washington to expound them, it is 
to be feared that the Africans in our land must still be 
‘hewers of wood and drawers of water,’ and the name 
of America will be coupled with that of hypocrisy and 
injustice.” 

“But I considered that although a man should find 
himself standing alone in a world of error, he is not to 
be delivered from efforts at reformation merely by the 
probability of ill success.” In these words Lundy tells 
with what determination and perseverance he under- 
took the publication of a paper that was boldly and fear- 
lessly to preach the doctrine of abolition. 

The Genius was at its beginning unaided by the 
patronage and influence of societies or wealthy indi- 
viduals; it was even opposed by many who might natu- 
rally have been expected to support it. Lundy says 
that many different opinions were expressed in his 
neighborhood after he had published his proposal to 
print an anti-slavery paper. Some who were opposed 
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to the principle of slavery were averse to any attempts 
to abolish it; some were of the opinion that it was best 
to let it alone and it would destroy itself. But Lundy 
persevered and was rewarded; for the little paper that 
could boast of only a dozen subscribers at the beginning, 
at the end of four months had a large circulation; and 
at the end of the first year the editor could write that he 
felt confident that his paper had met with the approba- 
tion of many of the best men in the country. - 

He had been told by the friends of the slave that his 
paper was too severe in its attitude toward the slave- 
holder and for that reason would never circulate in 
the slave states. Lundy replied to this that more than 
seventy subscriptions had been received from both slave 
and free states in one month; and one subscriber in 
Virginia had sent in his name for nine additional sub- 
scriptions because he feared the paper would not have a 
large patronage. The privilege had been given to sub- 
scribers who at the end of three or four months were 
not satisfied with the paper to return it and have their 
money refunded, and Lundy was glad to say at the end 
of the first year that not one person had availed himself 
of this privilege. 

Doubts had been expressed as to whether Lundy 
would be able to find material sufficient to maintain an 
anti-slavery paper for any great length of time, but al- 
ready in the fourth number Lundy announced that the 
Genius was crowded with lengthy articles, and sug- 
gested that it might be necessary to enlarge it; the fol- 
lowing number” was increased from sixteen to twenty 
pages. At that time it was in circulation in nearly 


every state in the Union from Maine to Missouri, and 
Vol. XXXI—14. 
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the circulation continued to increase almost daily during 
the time of the paper’s publication in Ohio. 

In a retrospect” of the first six months of his work 
as editor of the Genius Lundy discussed the question of 
the “right attitude” to be taken by a paper dealing with 
the subject of slavery. He stated that he had been 
criticized by some on account of his too great severity 
toward the slave-holder, and by others for the mildness 
of his attack. Lundy expressed his opinion upon this 
point clearly and openly, when he said that he did not 
believe that a reforrhation of great evils could be ef- 
fected by oily words. He continues: ““The advocates 
of slavery (and there are some of these in all parts of 
the Union) feel themselves secure in the seat of au- 
thority. Covered with the mantle of hypocrisy they 
dare hold up their heads among honorable men. They 
treat with a smile of contempt every effort of the 
humane and benevolent to ameliorate the wretched con- 
dition of the slave. They laugh to scorn everything 
like mildness and persuasion and must be addressed in 
such language as will reach their adamantine hearts to 
unbar the doors which have long been closed against 
reason and justice. With these views I have entered 
the wide fields of editorial labor. For myself I have 
adopted the motto of ‘fidex et audax,’ and it remains to 
be seen whether my exertion will be the means of effect- 
ing anything that will be beneficial to my fellow-creat- 
ures.”” As Osborn declared, so also, did Lundy that he 
was not working to gain popularity, and that he was 
determined to pursue such a course in dealing with 


* November, 1821. 
January, 1822. 
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slavery as justice and duty pointed out, regardless of 
consequences. 

The last number of the Genius published in Ohio was 
issued in March, 1822. The “Retrospect” published by 
the editor in the Genius in July, 1822, is of interest and 
value because it tells us what Lundy thought of his 
paper and also what hopes he entertained for its future. 
He felt assured that his course of fearlessness and bold- 
ness in dealing with the advocates of the slave system 
in this country had been successful, and he felt also that 
his ideas had, met with the approval of the most en- 
lightened and patriotic citizens of the United States. 
He did not hesitate to say that he would continue to con- 
duct his paper on the same principles he had followed 
from the beginning and that he would use every effort 
to point out the evils, as well as the dangers of the slave 
system, till the people more generally fixed their atten- 
tion upon it. He expressed himself as greatly pleased 
with the flattering reception of his first year’s work, and 
he appeared extremely confident of a still greater suc- 
cess in the future for the Genvus. 


SOURCES 


Files of these early newspapers are rare and very difficult 
to obtain. Of the earlier Plilanthropist | was able to examine 
but two numbers.’ Practically all the statements made in this 
essay concerning that paper are taken from an article* written by 
George W. Julian written with the purpose of proving that 
Osborn and not Lundy was the first to establish an anti-slavery 
paper in America and that Osborn deserves the honor of having 
been the first to proclaim the doctrine of unconditional and im- 
mediate emancipation on this continent, an honor usually ac- 
corded by historians to Garrison. Julian states that he wrote 


‘Library of the Ohio State Archeological and Historical Society. 
*Indiana Historical Society Publications, vol. II, pp. 232-267. 
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this article with the complete files of the Philanthropist before 
him. 

The writer obtained and examined almost complete file of 
Bate’s Philanthropist and Lundy’s Genius. 

Earle’s Life of Benjamin Lundy,* compiled from Lundy’s 
letters to his friends and from his publications, is the best source 
of information concerning the life and work of the editor of the 
Genius. 

James G. Birney and His Times* contains (in appendix) 
useful information concerning Osborn’s and Lundy’s attempts to 
establish anti-slavery papers. The writer’s aim was to prove 
that Lundy and not Garrison was the founder of Abolitionism in 
the United States. 

Benjamin Lundy, the Founder of Abolitionism is the title of 
a paper® by William C. Armstrong read October 21, 1897, before 
the Historical Club, Rutgers College, New Jersey. 

Howe’s Historical Collections of Ohio, the History of Ohio, 
by Randall and Ryan,’ and the county histories’ give a few facts 
concerning Lundy but almost nothing concerning the other two 
editors. 


In the Reminiscences’ of Levi Coffin’ are to be found in- 
teresting facts concerning the abolition movement in Ohio at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, and in the Liberty and Free 
Soil Parties, by T. C. Smith, are to be found some brief refer- 
ences to the early anti-slavery press. 


*Ohio State Library, Columbus, O. 

*By William Birney, son of James G. Birney. 

*Ohio State Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

*Ohio State Library, Columbus, Ohio. 

‘Library of the Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society. 
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REVIEWS, NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY THE EDITOR 


THOMAS BARTLEY, 
ACTING GOVERNOR AND JUDGE OF THE SUPREME COURT OF OHIO. 


Singular though it may seem, the biographies of 
Judge Bartley that have appeared from time to time in 
Ohio publications are without exception incomplete. 

seyond the record of the fact that he served a short 
time as governor to fill out the unexpired term of Wil- 
son Shannon who had been appointed minister to 
Mexico, and had served two terms on the Supreme 
sench of Ohio, these sketches contain practically no 
information in regard to the life of this eminent jurist. 
An extended search recently for the date of the death of 
Judge Bartley led to the discovery that a biography of 
him satisfactory in every particular except one has been 
found in the New England Historical and Genealogical 
Register, Vol. 40, pages 119-120. Throyigh some over- 
sight unexplained, this sketch fails to mention Judge 
3artley’s service as a member of the Supreme Court of 
Ohio. He was elected to this position in 1851 and 
served continuously until 1859, rendering on the bench 
his most distinguished service to the state of Ohio. The 
sketch in the Register is as follows: 

Judge Thomas Wells Bartley, of Washington, D. C., 

* * was born in Jefferson County, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1812, and 
died in Washington, D. C., June 20, 1885, aged 73. 

(213) 
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“His father was Hon. Mordecai Bartley, of Mansfield, Ohio, 
who was born in Fayette County, Pa., Sept. 8, 1787, and his 
mother was Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Wells, of Browns- 
ville, Fayette County, Pa. She was born in 1789. They were 
united in marriage in 1806. His grandfather Elijah was born in 
Virginia in 1753, and married Rachel Pearshall. After mar- 
riage they removed from Loudoun County, Va., to Fayette 
County, Pa., where. all their children were born. The earlier 
ancestors of this Bartley family (spelled also Barklay and Bar- 
clay) lived in Virginia from the early colonial days. 

“Mordecai Bartley was a prominent man in Ohio. He was 
a military officer in the war of 1812, was member of Congress 
eight years, from 1823 to 1831, and was governor of the state 
two years, 1844-46. 

“The subject of this sketch, after his boyhood days were 
passed, was fitted for college, and was graduated at Jefferson 
College, Pa., in 1829, and received the degree of A. M. in 1833. 
After studying law one year with Hon. Jacob Parker, of Mans- 
field, and one year with Elijah Hayward, Esq., of Washington, 
D. C., he was admitted to practice in all the judicial courts of 
Ohio in 1833. He soon became a public man, serving in the 
Ohio General Assembly and in the Senate. As speaker of the 
Senate, he became, in 1844, ex-officio governor of the state, and 
in December of that year was succeeded by his own father, who 
had just been elected governor. 

“He was united in marriage, October 5, 1837, with Julia 
Maria, daughter of William Larwill, of Wooster, Ohio. She was 
born March 30, 1818, and died March 1, 1847. He married 
again, November 7, 1848, Susan Sherman, daughter of Hon. 
Charles R. Sherman, Judge of the Supreme Court of Ohio. She 
was a sister of Senator John and General William T. Sherman. 
By his first marriage he had four children, and by his second 
two. 

“Judge Bartley was a man eminent for his legal learning and 
his great power of thought. Some of his decisions occupy a 
high place in the estimate of his brethren of the legal profession. 
He was a member of the Jackson Democratic Association in 
Washington, and the resolutions passed by that body, after his 
death, are very strong in their testimony to his ability and worth 
of character. The last words of Judge Bartley, as reported to 
us by one of his friends, were these: ‘I have done my duty to 
my country, to my countrymen, to my children, to all. The 
world, the material world, I am going out of it. But there is a 
spiritual world we cannot see with our material senses.’ He 
had lifted himself upon his elbow to utter these words, when he 
dropped back upon his pillow and died. 





Reviews, Notes and Comments 


OTHNIEL LOOKER 


For many years the biographies that have appeared 
from time to time of Governor Othniel Looker have 
been far from satisfactory. The text of the sketch 
which has appeared in many publications is reproduced 
in the note below.* As will be seen, it is incorrect in 
almost every particular. The editor recently learned 
that Governor Looker died in the village of Palestine, 
Illinois. A very obliging correspondent was found in 
the person of Mrs. Manford E. Cox of Robinson, IIli- 
nois. Through her assistance data has been gathered 
for a satisfactory biographical sketch. An interesting 
and helpful letter has also been received from Mrs. 
Angeline Alexander, a great-granddaughter of Gov- 
ernor Looker who lives in Palestine, Illinois. Among 
the papers and letters furnished is a copy of the Pales- 
tine Weekly Register of February 13, 1919, containing 
a sketch compiled by A. D. Gogin. This sketch in the 
main has been found correct. A mistake was made in 
regard to the service of Governor Looker in the New 
York Assembly. This has been corrected by informt- 
tion furnished through the Legislative Reference Sec- 
tion of the New York State Library. Following are 

*“Othniel Looker was born in the State of New York, of humble 
parentage, in 1757. He enlisted as a private in the Revolutionary Army; 
serving through the war. In 1784, having received a grant of land in the 
wilderness of the Northwest, he crossed the Alleghenies, and locating his 
grant, built his cabin, and commenced ris life labor as a hard working 
farmer. He devoted himself strictly to the business of a farmer, and 
on the organization of the state was elected a member of the Legislature. 
Here he availed himself of the advantages such a school afforded, and 
so rose in public esteem as to be sent to the Senate. He became Speaker 
of that body, and when Governor Meigs resigned the Governorship in 
1814, he became the fourth Governor of Ohio. He served but eight 
months, returning to his farm, respected by all as a man of clear mind, 


much intelligence and peaceful disposition. Strange to say, no records 
are available to make a more satisfactory sketch. He died unmarried.” 
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the facts in regard to the life history of Governor 
Looker : 

Othniel Looker was born at Hanover, Morris 
County, New Jersey, October 4, 1757. He died at 
Palestine, Illinois, August 29, 1864.* 

In 1777 at the age of twenty years he volunteered in 
the New Jersey militia, Obadiah Kitchel’s company, 
Colonel Martin’s regiment, and served through the 
Revolutionary War. His services as a soldier, it is 
asserted by those associated with him, developed the 
high qualities that later gained him the confidence of 
his fellowmen. In his long and useful life he was 
“guilty of no act which tarnished the high reputation 
thus early acquired.” 

After the close of the war, he, in 1782, moved to 
New York where he became a member of the Assembly 
of that state in 1803 and 1804, serving in the twenty- 
sitxh and twenty-seventh sessions of that body as repre- 
sentative from Saratoga County. 

In 1804 he moved to Hamilton County, Ohio, which 
he served in the House of Representatives from 1807- 
1809. He was a member of the state Senate from 
1810 to 1811 and again from 1813 to 1816. He was 
speaker of the Senate when Governor Meigs resigned in 
1814 and thereupon became acting governor, a position 
which he filled from March 24, 1814, to December 8 of 
that year. At the conclusion of his service he returned 
to his farm in Harrison Township, Hamilton County. 
He was afterwards Associate Judge for seven years. 


*This is the date on his tombstone at Palestine, Illinois. Strange 
to say, however, the Cincinnati Gazette of July 31, 1845, contains an 
obituary notice with the statement that Governor Looker died July 23, 
1845. This difference of dates is yet to be reconciled. 
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In 1844 he went to Palestine, Illinois, to spend his 
remaining days with his daughter, Mrs. Rachel L. 
Kitchel. Here he was highly honored by the citizens 
of the village. On July 4, 1845, he delivered his last 
public address. ‘Appearing in his continental uniform, 
bowed with the infirmities of age, his emotions almost 
overcame him as he contrasted the feeble beginnings of 
the Republic with the splendid destinies assured in the 
future.” In an obituary notice it is recorded that his 
last words were, “My life has been spared; I have tried 
to be useful; God calls and I obey the summons.” Gov- 
ernor Looker married Pamela Clark. Their children 
were B. F., James Harvey, Pamela and Rachel L. 
Rachel L. Looker married Joseph Kitchel who was the 
first receiver of the land office at Palestine, Illinois. 

Governor Looker had a large number of grand- 
children and many of his descendants are still living. 
A grandson, Thomas H. Looker, entered the navy as 
midshipman November 6, 1846. He served through 
the Mexican War and through the Civil War. He was 
promoted to the position of pay director in the navy 
March 3, 1871, and in 1890 was living in Washington, 
om €. 





CENTENARY OF THE BIRTH OF ULYSSES S. GRANT. 


We are under special obligations to Honorable Hugh 
L. Nichols, former Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Ohio and at present Chairman of the U. S. Grant 
Memorial Centenary Association, for a general. program 
of the exercises attending the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Ohio’s most illustrious son. The 
celebration will extend from the 27th to the 29th of 
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April, 1922. The detailed announcement received from 
Judge Nichols follows: 


“The centenary of the birth of General Ulysses S. Grant 
will be commemorated in the county of his birth (Clermont) 
and in the county where he spent his childhood and youth 
(Brown) in a very striking manner. 

“The services on the day of his birth, April 27, 1922, ,will be 
had at the place of birth, Point Pleasant, Clermont County, Ohio. 
_Point Pleasant is now, as it was at the time of the birth of this 
distinguished Ohioan, but a small hamlet lying upon the banks of 
the Ohio River, about twenty-five miles east of Cincinnati. The 
hills bordering the river come at this point almost precipitately 
down to the river bank and the name given to the spot, as it 
would suggest, grew out of the beauty of its situation. 

“The parents of General Grant, Jesse R. and Hannah Simp- 
son Grant, were married at Bethel, Ohio, in the Spring of 1821, 
and immediately took up housekeeping in the little home at Point 
Pleasant, where Jesse R. had some connection with the tannery 
business. The family remained, however, at Point Pleasant but 
a short time after the birth of their first-born, moving, when he 
was but eighteen months of age, to Georgetown, Brown County, 
Brown County being then a newly made county and Georgetown 
having just been laid out as a town. 

“Here the boy Grant remained with his parents until he was 
nominated as a cadet to West Point by General Thomas L. 
Hamer in 1839. Before Grant returned from West Point the 
family had again moved, this time going to Bethel, Clermont 
County, the former home of the General’s mother. 

“The orator of the day at Point Pleasant will be President 
Warren G. Harding, who will there deliver the commemorative 
address. The chairman of the day will be Governor Harry L. 
Davis, and the addresses by these two officials will be the extent 
of the speaking on that occasion. 

“Tt is planned for the distinguished guests to leave Cin- 
cinnati on the morning of April 27 on the steamer /sland Queen 
going up the Ohio River to Point Pleasant, it being estimated 
that two hours will be required for this journey. 

“Many of the descendants of General Grant will be on this 
boat, including Major U. S. Grant III. 

“On the following day, April 28, commemorative services 
will be held at Bethel. On this occasion, U. S. Senator Frank 
B. Willis will deliver the commemorative address and some 
especial services in memory of U. S. Senator Thomas Morris. 
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who lies buried at Bethel, will be held in connection with the 
Grant Memorial Services. 

“On the following day, April 29, the services will be held at 
Georgetown, Brown County, Ohio, where Senator Atlee Pom- 
erene will be the principal speaker. 

“A detachment of the United States Army will be present 
on all three occasions, accompanied by the Camp Knox, Ken- 
tucky, military band. 

“A great many distinguished men and women will be present 
on all three occasions, including the wife of the President; the 
widow of Lieutenant-General Henry C. Corbin and the widow of 
Major-General Frederick D. Grant will also be among the num- 
ber of ladies who will grace the occasion. 

“Souvenir coins commemorating the event have been 
authorized by the Congress of the United States—1o,o00 gold 
dollars and 250,000 silver halves. These coins, on the obverse 
side will bear the bust of General Grant, garbed in the military 
attire of the Civil War period, and on the opposite side a minia- 
ture representation of the little cabin in which he was born.” 





MARION COUNTY CENTENNIAL 


Marion, Ohio, will celebrate its one hundredth anni- 
versary the first week in July. The officers of the com- 
mittee arranging for the celebration are, J. W. Jacoby, 
attorney, and John Brigel of Marion. 

Marion was founded by Eber Baker and Alexander 
Holmes early in 1822. Its location was on the Har- 
rison Military Road of the War of 1812. Baker and 
Holmes, both of Newark, Ohio, had entered the lands 
a few years before. It was platted soon after a com- 
mittee was appointed by ‘the legislature to locate the 
seat of justice for Marion County. A spirited contest 
arose over the location of the county seat, Marion 
finally winning by a divided vote of the committee. 

It is the intention of the committee to make this 
celebration one of the big events of Central Ohio for 
the coming summer. The program will begin on Sun- 
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day, July 2nd. Every church will hold appropriate 
services on that date. On Monday the opening exer- 
cises will be held and prominent out-of-town .speakers 
will participate. In the afternoon of that day the dif- 
ferent industries of the vity will show all visitors 
through the industrial plants. Inthe evening the various 
lodges and other organizations of the city will entertain 
with open house. On Tuesday, the 4th, it is expected 
that Commander MacNider of the American Legion will 
be present and the day will be given over to a pageant 
showing the growth of the city and county for the past 
100 years. There will also be games and sports of 
various sorts. Wednesday will be Home-coming Day. 
On that day Marion’s most distinguished citizen, Presi- 
dent Harding, and other state and national guests will 


be present. The day will be given over to speech-mak- 
ing and renewal of home ties. 








